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Letters 



rich as Sauteed Foie Gras to those as lean 
as Garlicky Greens with Penne Pasta & 
Spicy Tomato Broth. We think all food is 
healthy when it's been made using good 
techniques and good ingredients, and 
we're happy to provide as much informa- 
tion as possible about each dish to our 
readers. 



> fine 

Cooking 

Editor Martha Holmberg 
Art Director Steve Hunter 
Associate Editor Jan Newberry 



If you're seeking an outlet for your 
thoughts on topics like our most 
recent baking article, genetically 
engineered tomatoes, or your food 
and cooking philosophies, look no 
further. Send your letters on these 
and other topics to Letters, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 

TO COUNT CALORIES... 

Like Diana Stiegler in Fine Cooking #5, 
Fm curious to know if you plan to add the 
nutritional analysis to your recipes. Hav- 
ing recently lost 40 pounds, it's very im- 
portant to me to keep track of calories 
and fat in the foods I prepare.... Do you 
plan to begin adding this information? 

— Kathy Wessels, 
Mount Prospect, IL 

...OR NOT TO COUNT? 

Nutritional analysis, fat content, etc., 
have no place in your first-rate, intelligent 
magazine. For those so inclined, this in- 
formation can be found in food sections 
of newspapers, in an abundance of food 
magazines that pander to this trendy "fat- 
free" society, in endless cookbooks on the 
subject, and on TV. Do we truly need 
more of it? These comments are pro- 
voked (and I do mean provoked) by a let- 
ter from a reader in Fine Cooking #5. 
After all, your cover reads "For people 
who love to cook" — can we not do with- 
out the preachy stuff? 

— Alberto Bice, 
Saint Martin, 
Netherland Antilles 

Editors' reply: During our first year, we've 
received lots of letters like Kathy Wessels' 
and just as many like Alberto Bice's. We're 
happy that our readers have strong opin- 
ions, and we think that our new approach 
to presenting nutritional data will satisfy 
people who do count grams and calories 
and those who don't. Starting with this 
issue, we will publish basic nutritional 
values (proteins, carbohydrates, fat, per- 
centage of calories from fat, sodium, and 
fiber) for each recipe. The data will be 
located in a special index toward the back 
of the magazine; in this issue, see p. 93. 

Fine Cooking will continue to offer a 
mix of recipes, ranging from dishes as 



RISKS OF STORING GARLIC IN OIL 

The advice given to the reader who 
asked "What are the safety limitations of 
storing fresh, chopped garlic in olive oil?" 
(Q&A, Fine Cooking #5) was erroneous. 
The reader's concern of possible food 
poisoning was indeed very real. Garlic 
products packed in oil are a potential 
carrier of the bacteria Clostridium botu- 
linum, the anaerobic organism, com- 
monly found in soil, that causes botulism. 

The control measures for using garlic 
in oil preparations are: 

• to make small batches that can be used 
quickly, or 

• to use commercially prepared garlic in 
oil products, and 

• to always keep all products refrigerated 
to reduce the multiplication of bacteria. 

Call your local health department or 
cooperative extension office for further 
information on food-poisoning issues. 

— Elaine Lickteig, M.S., R.D. 

Naugatuck, CT 
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Editors' reply: We'd like to thank Elaine 
Lickteig for pointing out the possible 
safety risks of storing garlic in oil, but we 
note that, while Janet Hazen's answer 
emphasizes the quality of the garlic's fla- 
vor, her answer does meet the guidelines 
outlined above. Her first recommenda- 
tion is not to store garlic this way at all, 
but rather to chop it fresh as needed. For 
those who do choose to conserve their 
own garlic this way, Hazen counsels, "Al- 
ways keep chopped garlic in oil in the re- 
frigerator," and she suggests "a two- to 
four- day life span" for the batch. 

SOURDOUGH AND SOUR LEMONS 

"Conquering San Francisco Sourdough" 
(Fine Cooking #2) has had me churning 
out weekly batches of fantastic loaves. I 
make all the household bread, and since 
reading that article, I have used only my 
own four-year- old starter and Van Kirk's 
potato starter — no commercial yeast. 
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Writing an article 

Fh\e Cooking welcomes article proposals from 
our readers. We acknowledge all submissions, 
return those we cant use, and pay for articles 
we publish. Send proposals to Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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FINE COOKING 



ONLY 
THE FINEST 

RUMS 
COME 
FROM 

PUERTO RICO 



Aging has given our rums a smoothness, whether straight or mixed, that has made them preferred over all others. 
And only in Puerto Rico, with its heritage of fine rums, is aging guaranteed by law. 




Letters 



The method even works for our favorite 
whole-wheat bread. I start with a base of 
whole, cooked, wheat berries munched 
up in the food processor, flavor it with 
malt from the local brew shop, and add 
the two starters, salt, oil, and all-purpose 
and whole-wheat flours. 

Also in the same issue, we loved "Mar- 
inating Vegetables Mediterranean Style" 
and have made several batches of both 
preserved lemons and limes. Incidentally, 
for those frugal souls out there, you can 
use rinds from any lemons you squeeze 
and treat them in the same way — not as 
pretty as the whole slices, but a separate 
bottling produces great stuff to chop into 
salads, pastas, etc. 

— Jennifer Howe, 
Victoria, BC 

WANTED: IDEAL COOKING 
SOFTWARE 

I began putting favorite recipes on a com- 
puter "cooking program," but I stopped 
when I realized the program had many 
prerecorded ingredients that didn't fit 
my recipes. 

Some research on computer recipe 
programs would be very helpful. There 
really isn't anything out there that tells 
me what's available. 

— Mar dee Wyman, 
Boise, ID 

COOKING WITH WOOD 

I was surprised to see a question in Fine 
Cooking #5 about the feasibility of using 
a wood stove to prepare food for large 
numbers of people. 

I can tell from experience that it can 
be done. You must be prepared to do a 
number of things. First, fuel must be car- 



ried to the stove and ashes have to be re- 
moved. Since the heat gauges on the 
oven door are not usually accurate, you 
must learn to judge temperature by put- 
ting your hand in the oven for a quick 
feel. It isn't difficult. I can judge better 
with my hand than the thermostat can. 
You must also be prepared to juggle pots 
and pans around as the surface tempera- 
ture tends to vary from spot to spot. 

The kind of wood you use also has a 
bearing on the temperature. Oak tends to 
burn hot and steady and gives a nice bed 
of coals. Other hard woods work fairly 
well, but soft woods burn fast and heat 
fluctuates from too hot to cool, so you 
must be ready to add more fuel as needed. 
You can't leave your pots to simmer on a 
wood stove and go shopping as you can 
with a more controlled heat source. 

Now that I've given the basics, I want 
to say that there's no better loaf of bread 
or pot of beans than those that are cooked 
with wood. It's hard work, but there are 
times when it's worth the effort. 

— Amy McQuillan, 
Turtle Lake,Wl 

KEEPING AND USING DEMI-SEL 

Jean Jacob talks about home-cured pork 
(Fine Cooking #2, p. 58). Could you 
please askjean how long cured pork may 
be kept in the refrigerator (before cook- 
ing) , and can it be f rozen in demi-sel con- 
dition? Also, what are some suggested 
recipes using demi-sel pork? 

— Erika Kuelke, 
Toms River, NJ 

Editors' reply: Jean says you can keep the 
demi-sel pork in the refrigerator for about 
two weeks, and it's even better when you 



let it stay in the brine. Cooked demi-sel 
pork can be frozen, but Jean doesn't rec- 
ommend freezing uncooked demi-sel — 
too many juices would be lost. As to the 
best uses for demi-sel pork, Jean says you 
can use it the same way you would a fine 
piece of ham — in quiches, cassoulets, 
salads, or as a seasoning ingredient in 
sautes. If your demi-sel is lean enough, a 
slice makes a fine dish on its own. 

NO SMOKING IN THE HOUSE 

Fine Cooking #4 had an article titled 
"Roasting a Chicken to Perfection." I 
took the author's advice to heart, bought 
the best fresh chicken I could find, and 
followed his instructions completely. The 
bird was beautiful! Actually, I thought it 
presented even better than the bird 
shown in the article. It was moist and 
tender; the flavor was wonderful. The 
pan-reduced sauce was perfect. 

Unfortunately, there is bad news too. 
As the bird cooked, first on one side and 
then the other, it happily splattered hot 
grease and oil all over the 475°F oven. 
Smoke and the odor of the burning 
grease overwhelmed the nearby exhaust 
fan and spread through the house. This 
continued long af ter the chicken had sat- 
isfied our palates, since we then had to 
turn the oven on self-clean. My wife's 
eyes watered and burned, and they were 
red and sore the next morning. She said 
the chicken was wonderful, but if I did it 
again, out I went! Guess I'll have to just 
use my vertical roaster and settle for an 
"Almost Perfect Chicken" or find another 
kitchen if I'm going to avoid the high 
cost of divorce. 

— John L. Wilson 
Houston, TX ♦ 
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FINE COOKING 



At first, you may wonder why anyone would offer such a fine coffeemaker 
free. But as soon as you open your first package of Gevalia® Kaffe, and smell 
its freshly roasted fragrance, you'll realize that coffee that smells this rich 
deserves to be perfectly brewed. 

Then, when you pour yourself a steaming cup and start to 

experience its heartwarming flavor— deep, full-bodied, completely 



Yc 



ou may try this offer for 
the free coffeemaker. 

But you'll stay for 
the coffee. 




satisfying— you'll know that youVe finally found the coffee 
youVe been searching for. 

SINCE 1853. 

It all started in 1853 in the port town of Gavle, Sweden, 

twhen Victor Theodor Engwall founded his importing 
i company. As the years went by, his family was seized by an 
| obsession to produce the world's most superb cup of coffee. 
f Tirelessly, they worked month after month, tasting and 
testing the exotic coffee beans that came into port until at last 
\^%&u^»/i they were satisfied. And soon, their obsession with perfection was 
dramatically rewarded. 

THE ROYAL SEAL OF APPROVAL . 

As the story goes, King Gustav V sailed into the port of Gavle one day, and smelled the 
delicious aroma of Gevalia in the air. He tasted it and was so enchanted that he appointed 
Gevalia Kaffe coffee purveyor to His Majesty and the Royal Court of Sweden. 

Today, Gevalia— a blend of up to six varieties of_^- highly prized 
Arabica beans— is still made in Gavle and still 
carries the Royal Seal. It has become Sweden's 
most beloved coffee, and can become yours, too. 





THE MOST SATISFYING COFFEE YOUVE 
EVER TASTED, DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME. 

Since beans of this quality are not available in mass 
market quantities, you can't buy this coffee in American 
stores. But we can deliver it to your home through the 
Gevalia Kaffe Import Service. Choose Whole Bean or 
Ground, in Traditional Roast Regular or Decaffeinated. It 
comes vacuum sealed in half-pound golden foil packages. 

Just complete the order form and we'll also send you, 
as a gift, the European-style, 4-cup Automatic Drip 
Coffeemaker (retail value $39.95) with your one-pound 
introductory order. Shipments will follow about every 
six weeks. You can change your order whenever you 
wish. And if at any time you decide to cancel, the coffee- 
maker is yours to keep. Credit card customers may call 
us toll free at 1-800-678-2687- 



n. ,. , i tunrixitAnu biau. icuss u/urvi^ im . 

GEVALIA KAFFE IMPORT SEKVTCE, RQ. BOX 1M24, DES MOINES, IOWA 50336 
EH ICS y Ym searching for a great cup of coffee and would like to try one pound of 
I Gevalia* Kafit for $10, incfudi^ 
I Drip Coffeemaker (retail value $39.95) as a free gift. 

Please send Gevalia Kaffe- two 1/2 lb. packages of the type(s) indicated below- with the 
I understanding that I will continue to receive shipments of Gevalia approximately every 
■ six weeks. I understand that I may cancel this arrangement at any time after receiving my 
introductory shipment without obligation to accept further shipments. The Automatic 
Drip Coffeemaker is mine to keep regardless of my decision. 

Check Coffieemaker colon □ White (WH) □ Black (BL) 
Check One: □ Whole Bean {1) □Ground (2) 

Check One A □ One lb. Traditional Roast Regular 

B nOne lb. Traditional Roast Decaffeinated 
CD 1/2 lb. Traditional Regular 6t 1/2 lb. Decaffeinated 
Charge my: □MasterCard DVISA □ American Express □ Discover Card 
Card Number: . E*p Date 1 



□ Endued it my check payable to Gevalia Kafir for SlOOOi 

Please sign here _ 



CODE: 006-944751 

Name 



Address. 



City_ 



..State- 



_Zip_ 



Phone(, 



-J 



HOW THIS SERVICE WORKS: 1 . You must find Gevalia Kaffe pleasing to your taste or you may send a postcard within 1 days after you receive your introductory supply telling us to cancel, and we will send you nothing f uither. The 
Automatic Drip Coffeemaker, in either black or white, is yours to keep in any case. 2. Otherwise, about one month after you receive your introductory package, you will receive your first standard shipment containing four packages 
{1/2 lb. each) of the type(s) you have indicated. Your standard shipment of 4 packages will be sent to you thereafter once every 6 weeks. 3. You will be billed $5.25 for each package of Gevalia Kaffe Regular and $5.95 for each package 
of Decaffeinated. (Prices slightly higher for Canadian residents.) A shipping and handling charge will be added. 4. You agree to pay as soon as you receive each shipment. For those using credit cards, subsequent shipments will also be 
conveniently billed to your card. 5. The above prices are guaranteed not to rise through June 30, 1995. 6. You may change the quantities and type of Gevalia you want at any time, or cancel the arrangement and receive no further ship- 
imrti iwptii ivitiri[rno n T I int rmi ma mm any par nrimiihntfi I nmif n rcnti in m rt m i T r< nrn 1 1 " tra 1 1 j tifr jn iminin and Puerto Rico, and now Canada. © 1995 Vict Th Engwall & Co. 



G E V A L I A* 




KAFFE 



A SWEDISH OBSESSION 



Q&A 



Have a question of general interest 
about cooking? Send it to Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, and we'll try to find 
a cooking or food professional with 
the answer. 

CREME AND CREAM 

What's the difference between creme 
fraiche and clotted cream? 

— Marina Orzano, 
Port Chester, NY 

Joe Kirk replies: Clotted cream is made 
from fresh cream that has been heated so 
that it's reduced by 50% to 60%. This re- 
duction intensifies both the cream's fat 
content and its sweetness. When the 
cream cools, it clots. 

Creme fraiche is a cultured milk prod- 
uct that's made from cultured cream. 
At home, you can create creme fraiche 
by gently mixing together two parts 
cream to one part sour cream and let- 
ting this mixture sit at room tempera- 
ture for five to six hours. When making 
creme fraiche, it's important to use cul- 
tured — not acidified — sour cream. 
Without the culture, the mixture can- 
not become creme fraiche. 
]oe Kirk is the president of Beaver Meadow 
Creamery in DuBois, Pennsylvania. 

WINE BOTTLE AESTHETICS 

Why do the corks of wine bottles 
have lead foil covers? Is the cover a 
mark of quality? Does it have any 
effect on the wine? 

— Jerry Lentz, 
Dallas, TX 

Josh Eisen replies: The foil cover, also 
called the "capsule," is mostly there for 
looks. However, if the wine was bottled 
after 1988, the capsule isn't made from 
lead foil; that's the year lead was banned 
from wine bottles. The capsules are now 
made from tin or plastic. 

Capsules do have some purpose. 
They keep the bottle's neck clean from 
dust and dirt that might get into the 
wine when it's poured. And if the bottle 
is sealed with beeswax, the wax gives 
the cork protection from the elements. 
For the most part, however, capsules are 



merely attractive packaging that can 
bear the winemaker's sign or seal. It 
gives the bottle a clean look, but the 
presence of a capsule doesn't necessarily 
mean it's a high-quality wine. 

In any case, the capsule should be 
removed by cutting it with a blade just 
below the lip of the bottle. The lip is de- 
signed to keep the wine from dripping 
when poured, and it also keeps debris 
that might be caught in the capsule 
from dripping into the wine. 
]osh Eisen is a freelance food and wine 
writer living in New York City. 

TURNING TOUGH BEANS TENDER 

What's the best way to cook dried 
beans? Ym looking for a method that 
makes both the inside and the outside 
of the beans tender. 

— Leslie Giuliani, 
Weston, CT 

Allison Scherer replies: The best way to 
get tender beans in the shortest amount 
of time is to begin with the hot-soak 
method. Soaking softens and returns 
moisture to the beans, which reduces 
cooking time. This step also makes 
beans more digestible. (Some of the gas- 
causing substances dissolve in the soak- 
ing water, which is discarded before 
cooking the beans.) 

To soak the beans, rinse them well 
and put them in a large saucepan; re- 
hydrating will make the beans triple in 
size. Cover the beans with at least two 
inches of water; for every two cups of 
beans, you'll need about ten cups of 
water. Bring to a boil over high heat, 
simmer for five to ten minutes, remove 
the pan from the heat, and let the beans 
stand for at least an hour, but preferably 
four hours or more. The longer the 
beans soak, the more digestible they 
will become. 

For simple boiled beans, drain and 
rinse the soaked beans and put them in 
a large saucepan with fresh hot water. 
The water level should come to about 
an inch above the beans. You may want 
to add a tablespoon of butter or oil for 
every two cups of dry beans to reduce 
foaming or boil-overs. Seasonings such 
as garlic or bay leaf may also be added 
to the cooking water, but don't add salt 
or acidic ingredients such as tomatoes, 



vinegar, wine, or citrus juices; these can 
toughen the beans. Boil the beans for 
ten minutes and then simmer until ten- 
der (about one to two hours). If the 
water foams, skim it once or twice. Test 
for doneness by biting into a few beans. 
A cup of dried beans will yield about 
three cups of cooked beans. 
Allison Scherer is a spokesperson for the 
Bean Education Awareness Network. 

PRECIOUS SAFFRON 

What is the appeal of saffron? In 
what areas of the world is it grown? 
How does the area affect its flavor? 
And how is saffron best used to bring 
out its full flavor? 

— Cynthia Jaworski, 
Chicago, 1L 

Bill Penzey replies: Flavor is saffron's 
appeal. Saffron tastes like — well, it 
doesn't really resemble any other spice. 
This is why people are willing to pay 
high prices for small amounts — about 
$5 for a teaspoon's worth. Saffron has 
a flavor and aroma that's rich and 
warm, and it has a beautiful, intense, 
gold- red color. 

Saffron comes from the stamens of a 
fall-flowering crocus. There are three 
stamens, attached by a yellow filament, 
in each flower. It takes about 210,000 
stamens to make a pound of saffron, 
and the stamens must be picked by 
hand. Saffron comes from Spain, Iran, 
and Northern India, and while there 
are flavor variations due to soil and cli- 
mate, the actual difference is minimal. 
We don't get much saffron from Iran 
because of trade problems with that 
country. Right now, we find saffron 
from the Kashmir region of India to be 
of the highest quality. 

When shopping for saffron, look for 
bottles that contain only red stamens 
with no yellow filament; the filament 
adds nothing but weight to your pur- 
chase. Avoid powdered saffron, which 
is generally inferior and may contain 
other ingredients, such as turmeric. 

To get the most out of saffron, infuse 
it in liquid. Add whole saffron threads 
(crushing is unnecessary) to the liquid 
that will be used in the dish and let it sit 
for about ten minutes before adding it 
to the other ingredients. If you put saf- 
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cutlery that'i 
truly beautiful, 

• LamsonSharp ' sculpts 
hondles from rosewood, 
one of nature s hardest, to 
g^k provide comfort, warmth, and 

durability, LamsonSharp" knives are 
^ made in America by skilled craftsmen. 

Full tana, hi carbon, stain- free steel blades 



California's 

Delivered To 
Your Door 




are hand ground to the sharpest edges 
and offer absolute balance. 
You'll love the beauty, the feet, 
and the performance. 

LamsonSharp ~, the lost knives 
you'll ever need— guaranteed 

Call for the store nearest you: 
1 800-872 6564 or 4 i 1-625 633 1 



Lamson & Goodnow, Shelbume foils, MA 




CAREER COOKING CLASSES 



"The training at Peter Kump's is excellent..." 

"...the school's students are well prepared for work in a 
professional kitchen. Indeed, the highest compliment 
that I can pay is that my staff includes several graduates." 

David Waltuck, Chef-Owner 
Chanterelle, Manhattan 

**** The New York Times 
"Extraordinary," Zagat Survey 1994 

We couldn't have said it better ourselves. 

At Peter Kump's New York Cooking School we re getting 
people ready for top-level careers — and because we require 
two years of college for admission, we can do it 
in only 20 weeks. 

Who are we? One of the most prestigious cook- ^ 
ing schools in the world. Our apprenticeship program 
boasts placement in the highest caliber establishments both 
here and abroad. Our graduates work in the most exclusive 
restaurants and pastry shops in the country. 

Start your career at the top. For information about our 
career courses in the Culinary Arts and Pastry & 
Baking Arts, or to learn about our school courses 
for home cooks, call 




(800)522-4610 



FETER RUMPS 

NEW YORK 

COOKING 
SCHOOL 

1 307 EAST 92 ST. I 
SEW YORK, NY 10128 



Savor the best new wines 

from California's 
"undiscovered" wineries. 

When you subscribe, you will 
receive monthly two different 
bottles of premium "limited 
availability" wines from one of 
California's 'undiscovered' 
wineries. Our wine taster scours 
the California vineyards to find 
the best new small wineries that 
are producing outstanding quality 
wines in limited quantities. You 
will also receive our exclusive 
newsletter, introducing you to the 
wines and their winery. 

Additional quantity orders 

at discount prices. 
Gift subscriptions available. 

Only $26.50 per month 

delivered to your home or office 
You may cancel anytime 



"Your direct connection to the 
Winemakers of California" 



Special Offer: for the readers of Fine 
Cooking 3 bottles for the price of 2 in 
your first shipment plus an additional 
gift when you mention this ad. 



1 800 858 WINE 

(9463) 

Visa - MC - Discover Call 24 Hours 



FEBRUARY/MARCH 1995 
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fron directly in hot oil, its volatile fla- 
vors will evaporate, leaving you with a 
savory-smelling kitchen but with less 
flavor in your food. 

Bill Penzey is the owner of Penzeys Spice 
House Ltd. f a mail- order spice house in 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

FLOUR, FLOUR, AND FLOUR 

What is the difference between all- 
purpose, cake, and pastry flours? And 
what is the difference between bleached 
and unbleached flours? 

— Tera Sappington, 
Wichita, KS 

Marcy Goldman replies: Flour types 
are defined by the wheat, or combina- 
tions of wheats, from which they are 
milled. Essentially, wheat is classified 
by type and by growing season. Thus 
you have hard red spring, hard red 
winter, soft red winter, spring white, 
white winter, and durum. The terms 
"hard" or "strong" and "soft" or "weak" 
refer to the level of gluten that can 



be developed in a particular flour. 
Strong or hard flours have high levels 
of gluten both in quantity and quality, 
making them perfect for breadmaking. 
Soft or weak flours have less gluten 
potential, so they're desirable for pas- 
try, cookies, and cakes. Durum wheat is 
particularly hard and is used almost 
exclusively for making pasta. White 
winter wheat is used commercially as 
a more delicate-tasting whole-wheat 
flour that performs like a white all- 
purpose flour. 

All-purpose is exactly what it says — 
it's a medium-strength flour that's des- 
ignated for baking in the home. This 
flour blend contains a mixture of hard 
or soft flours (or both). It's great for 
muffins, quick breads, cookies, and 
some sweet yeast goods. 

Cake flour is generally milled from 
soft wheats, is quite fine in consistency, 
and yields more delicate pound and 
layer cakes. Pastry flour is also milled 
from soft wheat, but it is a little higher 
in protein than cake flour. This flour 



gives pastry tenderness but also some 
body, as well as shortness of crumb. 
Flour companies sometimes package 
a "cake and pastry flour," which has 
some qualities of both cake and pastry 
flour. Cake flour can be combined with 
some all-purpose flour to approximate 
pastry flour. 

If you're serious about baking, a spe- 
cialty flour company like King Arthur 
Flour (802/649-3717) can assist you in 
determining which flours are best for 
your recipes. 

Before flour can be used as an ingre- 
dient, it must mature for a couple of 
months to develop its gluten, which 
gives a flour its "strength." Unbleached 
flour means a flour has been naturally 
aged and has matured without the ad- 
dition of chemical bleaching agents, re- 
lying instead on oxidation and time to 
gradually alter the flour pigments and 
proteins. This flour can be slightly more 
creamy in color than bleached flour. 
Unless a flour is labeled "unbleached," 
it is regular or "enriched" flour, and it 



you tdJ?e restaurant 
/natc/jes 7 mints, and on 
occasion even an as A tray. 
loJAy stop tfiere? 



I \ uliirn hi tin- kitriicn 
of many a gourmet restau- 
rant lies a prize which is a 
far more valuable than 
an embossed coaster. 

It's a Wolf Range, 
And while it has been 
in I hi* fine>l restaurants for 
more than 60 years, it only 
recently became available 




for aspiring chefs at home. 
To find out more about 
Wolfs Gourmet Series of 
ranges and cooktops for 
your home, call (800) 
366-9653. Or ask the 
chefs at any gourmet 
restaurant. It's fine to take 
their advice. As long as you 
don't take their silverware. 
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has been aged with chemical bleaching 
agents and then enriched to replace the 
vitamins that are stripped in this type 
of refining. Commercial bakers like 
bleached flour because the chemicals 
can strengthen a flour and help its 
performance. For home baking, good- 
quality unbleached flours perform 
equally well and don't have chlorine 
dioxide or other unappealing com- 
pounds. Unbleached pastry flour is also 
available, but it's a little more difficult 
to work with than bleached. Cake flour 
is usually available only in a chemically 
bleached form. 

Marcy Goldman is a professional baker and 
bakery consultant in Montreal, Quebec. 

WHERE DO PINE NUTS GROW? 

Where do pine nuts come from, and 
what dictates their price? 

— Linda Czapla, 
Kalamzoo, Ml 

Tandy Lucero replies: Pine nuts come 
from stone pine trees. The nuts grow in 



the base of the scales that form the pine 
cone. Pine nuts are usually pricey be- 
cause stone pines grow only in eleva- 
tions of 7,000 feet and above, and the 
year's rainfall is a major determinant of 
how good the annual crop will be. On 
average, a bumper crop of pine nuts oc- 
curs once every seven years. 

Pine nuts are commercially grown 
in China, the Mediterranean, and New 
Mexico. Most of the pine nuts we buy 
come from China. Mediterranean pine 
nuts tend to be more expensive and 
are a little longer in shape. In New 
Mexico, the recent growing season was 
particularly dry, so the price for New 
Mexican pine nuts probably will be high 
this year. 

No matter where your pine nuts 
come from, they contain a large quan- 
tity of oil. That means it's best to buy 
them in small amounts, as they can turn 
rancid quickly. 

Tandy Lucero is the owner of Los Chileros 
de Nuevo Mexico, a southwestern food 
products company in Santa Fe. 



THE MANY SHADES OF GINGER 

When I buy ginger that otherwise 
appears fresh, 1 often find it to be blue 
just under the skin. What is this, and is 
this ginger safe to use? 

— Fiona Cameron, 
Dartmouth, NS 

Bruce Cost replies: There's nothing 
wrong with "blue" ginger; it's just im- 
mature. As it matures, the flesh of this 
rhizome (it isn't a root; it's a tuber that 
has roots of its own) goes from white, 
to blue, and finally to the familiar yel- 
low. Bluish ginger is perfectly safe to 
use, but it may look a little less appetiz- 
ing in dishes that use whole slices of 
ginger. If the ginger is to be chopped or 
shredded, however, there will be no dis- 
cernible difference. When buying gin- 
ger, color isn't the issue; just select the 
firmest and heaviest piece of ginger you 
can find. 

Bruce Cost is the chef and consultant for 
Ginger Island, a restaurant in Berkeley, 
California. ♦ 




C&HE ULTIMATE gourmet French cooking school is 
located in the legendary Ritz Hotel where renow- 
ned Chef Auguste Escoffier reigned in the kirchcr 
century ago. Food lovers and prg^gutonjlN uWov 
art of fine cuisine in a mos^'ctyVpriofful environ nctit 
(All courses taught in FrenL.il wiih r nfjiih numb onf 

• Diploma Courses 
for professionals 

• Week* long Cx>ur*cs 
for passionate: 




Call 911® 
when you want to 
start a fire! 



911* Hot Sauce $3.50 

Jamaica's famous yellow Scotch 
Bonnet Peppers combined with 
onions 6c spices — thick and flavorful! 

911*JamaicanJerk $4.00 

This is the authentic, all natural, hot 
marinade for grilling, roasting, and 
stir-frying meats and poultry. 

911® Papaya Chutney $4.25 

This award winning, all natural chutney 
has a subtle blend of sweet and spicy 
that will excite your taste buds. 

911® Mango Chutney $4.25 

The sultry sweetness of mango 
combined with exotic spices is the 
perfect accompaniment to your dining 
adventures. All natural. 

Sanctuary Much, Inc. 

6280 West Oakton Street 
Morton Grove, IL 60053 
Fax 708/470-8391 




Try allfour^only S 14.00 



Call to order today! 

708/470-9112 

For orders up to 520, add $4.95 shipping. 
For orders over $20, add S5.95 shipping. 
Orders shipped within 5 days, 
CIIKCK, M/CX VISA/MC ON IX 



Wholesale, Distributor, and Broker inquiries invited. 



HilTH Rl IV 
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Utility of Life. 



Notes 



Just Whites: Just Right for Some 




My first test was to whip up some 
meringue — seemingly the perfect use for 
a whites-only product since you won t 
be left with a bowlful of egg yolks. 
To make the meringue, 




There's a new product of interest to cooks 
who are trying to avoid salmonella, egg 
yolks, or even the tedious chore of sepa- 
rating eggs. Just Whites, from Deb-El 
Foods, is pure dried and powdered egg 
whites, so it's completely free of cholesterol 
and fat, and it's been pasteurized to elimi- 
nate all bacteria, including salmonella. 
The product has longbeen available to the 
food trade, and it's now packaged for retail 
sale and home use in 8-ounce resealable 
containers. Each can contains the equiva- 
lent of 4V2 dozen egg whites, which makes 
its suggested retail cost of $4.99 a little 
higher than the price of the same number 
of whole fresh eggs. On the other hand, it 
has a long shelf life, requires no refrigera- 
tion, and if it suits your cooking style, is a 
good, risk-free, low-fat egg product. 

I'm a pastry fanatic who always cooks 
with fresh ingredients, so I was pretty cyn- 
ical when I started to test Just Whites. 
After putting it through its paces, I'm not 
planning on abandoning farm-fresh eggs, 
but I do admit that the product per- 
formed well in certain recipes. 

Just Whites is a sticky yellow powder 
with a strong, sour smell and a tacky tex- 
ture that makes it difficult to measure. I 
found that the "dip and sweep" method 
gave the most consistent measurement. 



I had to re- 
hydrate the powder. It took longer than I 
expected for the powder to dissolve in 
warm water (about 20 minutes), which 
was an unwelcome delay, compared with 
the time it takes to separate the same 
amount of fresh eggs (less than 5 minutes) . 

After rehydration, the whites whipped 
quickly and beautifully into voluminous 
clouds that looked and felt like fresh egg 
whites. The volume of plain egg whites 
stood up to a wait of 15 minutes without 
showing signs of breaking down. I 
whipped up two more batches and added 
granulated sugar to one and a cooked 
sugar syrup to the other; both times I 
achieved fine meringues. The whipped 
whites also tolerated a fairly vigorous fold- 
ing in of ingredients — flour, pecans, and 
chocolate chips — without collapsing. 

While Just Whites worked well as a 
raw ingredient, I was disappointed with 
the baked results. I made angel food cake 
and meringue cookies, and in both I could 
smell and taste the same sourness that I 
noticed in the whites' dry state. In fact, a 
couple of informal tasters in the office 
asked if the cake was citrus flavored, while 
others cited a pronounced vinegar taste. I 
also made a cheese souffle and some choc- 
olate mousse. These dishes, where the egg 
whites were paired with a strong- flavored 
ingredient, were pretty good and the sour- 
ness was undetectable. 

When the whites aren't needed for 
leavening, the product can be added to the 
other dry ingredients in the recipe without 
rehydrating it, but you need to add extra 
liquid to compensate. For low-fat bakers 



who have found a way to make baked 
goods with no yolks, Just Whites would be 
great — there's no need to have eggs in the 
refrigerator. I tried a spiced carrot muffin 
and got good results. 

The final test for Just Whites was con- 
somme, in which whites are used only as 
part of the clarifying ingredients, not for 
eating as part of the dish. The key perfor- 
mance factor was how well they would co- 
agulate, collect the particles in the hot, 
cloudy stock, and turn it clear. I took a lazy 
approach and didn't even reconstitute the 
whites before using them — I wanted this 
to be a test of convenience as well as effec- 
tiveness. I simply mixed the powder into 
the other clarifying ingredients and con- 
tinued with the recipe. It worked bril- 
liantly. The stock was crystal-clear, and 
there was no lingering sour flavor. 

Look for Just Whites in supermarkets, 
or order directly by calling 800/773-8822. 

— Abby Dodge is a recipe consultant and 
food stylist in Fairfield, Connecticut. She is 
Fine Cooking's recipe tester. 

Cooking on Computers 

While cooking and computers may not 
seem to have much in common, online 
computer communication can be a boon 
for the food-passionate, whether you're a 
techno-novice or a seasoned traveller of 
the information superhighway. 

The online services CompuServe, 
Prodigy, America Online, and the Inter- 
net all offer forums specifically devoted 
to food, wine, and cooking. These vast in- 
formation stores can be accessed as easily 
as looking up a single book title at the 
library. While each service uses its own 
terminology, there are two general types 
of information available: the more pas- 
sive "library" material, which includes 
documents that users have uploaded 
onto the system and that hang there 
ready to be read or downloaded by any- 
one else. This library may include articles 
on cooking software, nutrition, and rec- 
ipes. The second category is the active 
"message board" type of information. 
Message boards are where users get into 
real conversations with other users. 
There's a menu posted that shows what 
topics are currently being discussed. 

Seated at your PC, you can easily find a 
dozen recipes for tiramisu, receive specific 
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the land in Italy, seafood and 
pasta made from the hardest 
wheat are natural partners. 
And the made-in-ltaly quality 
speaks for itself in this superb 
linguine prepared with fresh 
shellfish and accompanied by a 
crisp Tocai Friulano white wine 
from Friuli-Venezia Giulia. 



in Pas 
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fiFQualitv of Life. 
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wine recommendations, obtain a list of 
every major cooking school in North 
America, get tips on which knife brand to 
buy, or download a demo of the latest 
cooking software. You'll even encounter 
refreshingly weird trivia, such as Compu- 
Serve's Bacchus Wine Forum's recent 
article about matching wines with Spam. 
(You can even write to Fine Cooking; see 
p. 4 for our electronic-mail addresses.) 

It's hard to imagine how amusing, valu- 
able, and accessible these services are un- 
til you've begun to explore them yourself. 
On paper, online services may sound like 
little more than high-tech encyclopedias. 
But when you log on (simply by clicking 
an onscreen button), you enter a world 
that's silent yet buzzing with activity. Find- 
ing your way through an online service is 
a matter of clicking on icons, reading 
menus, and wandering a little bit. 

If you're not already a computer jock, 
you may find it strange to turn to your 
computer when you're thinking of food 
and wine. But once you get into the habit, 
it can be a joy to have a box on your desk 



that connects you to other people who are 
eager to share their interests with you. The 
glee this realization brings may be tem- 
pered by the cold fact that networking 
with other foodies costs money. Online 
services charge by the hour, and you'll be 
amazed at how time seems to collapse on 
itself when you're chatting in cyberspace 
about how to tea-smoke shrimp. 

To access these services, you need a 
computer, a modem, and a phone line. 
Numbers for the major online services are 
below. Each would be delighted to send 
you free software as well as some gratis on- 
line time. These services also allow you to 
access the Internet, which, with more than 
18 million users, is a solar system unto it- 
self. Those who want to explore that cor- 
ner of the galaxy would do well to get a 
good guidebook. They're available in the 
computer section of major bookstores. 

For more information about online 
services, call America Online (800/827- 
6364); CompuServe (800/848-8990); 
and Prodigy (800/776-3449). 

— Dana Harris, Fine Cooking 



Notable Cards 

For those who crave stationery with food- 
related designs, Collins Publishers has 
launched a series of culinary cards with im- 
ages and recipes excerpted from its single - 
subject cookbooks in the Country Garden 
Cookbook series. Choose from apples 
(shown above), potatoes, lemons, and 
greens; more subjects will be released later. 
The 5x 7-inch cards have a recipe on the 
back and are blank inside; they come in 
sets of 18 (3 each of 6 images) for $13. 
Look for them in book or specialty stores, 
or call 800/33 1 -37 6 1 to order from Collins. 
— Martha Holmberg, Fine Cooking ♦ 




Cooking Software that 
Makes Sense! 

Let your Macintosh™ power through the "book 
work" of cooking. Zero in on recipes by ingredient 
and many other ways, plan meals, scale recipes 
and create shopping lists at the speed of thought. 

Acclaimed by Cookbook Review as "great 
culinary software!," Mangia! is unconditionally 
guaranteed to delight you. 

Mangia! runs on any modern Macintosh (without 
HyperCard™) and comes with over 300 recipes for 
well under $50. 




UPSTIII 

SOFTWARE 
1442A Walnut • Berkeley, CA • 94709 

Call 1^800-JOT-DOWN to order or learn more. 



To Be The Beet, 
Study With The Beet. 




• Olympic Award Winning Chef -Instructors 

• American Culinary Federation Accredited 
18-Month Degree Program in both Culinary 

Arts & Pastry Arts • Restaurant Management 

• Financial Aid If Qualified • Lifetime, 
Worldwide Graduate Employment Services 

1-800-844-1354 

Sullivan College's 
National Center For 
Hospitality Studies 

3101 Bardstown Road • Louisville, KY 40205 
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Italian Inspirations. The Quality of Life. 




Snacks and coffee breaks deserve the 
confectionery delights that are made 
in Italy. Serve toast with an energizing 
chocolate-hazelnut spread and let 
tasty pick-me-ups take the form of 
tiny chocolates, assorted biscotti, 
chewy torrone nougat and tall treats 
of pandorino. There are no better 
reasons to brew some fresh espresso. 
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Dolce Italia. The Qualit^oj 

ITALIAN TRADE COMMISSION. 499 F*RK AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 • ITALIAN CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 



Tips 



Do you have a clever way to peel 
vegetables, line a cake pan, or keep 
herbs tasting fresh? Share your 
shortcuts and tricks with fellow 
readers by writing to Tips, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. We pay for tips 
we publish. 



What's Halfway 



? 



To take the guesswork out of a recipe 
direction that states "boil down the 
liquid by one-half," I stick the handle 
of a wooden spoon into the pan and 
mark the original depth of the liquid on 
the handle. As the liquid boils down, I 
check the progress from time to time by 
putting the wooden handle into the 




pan, and I keep boiling until the level of 
the liquid is at one-half the original 
mark. If I'm trying to end up with a cer- 
tain amount of liquid, say two cups, I'll 
first measure two cups of water into the 
pan Pll be using and mark that depth 
on the handle of the spoon. Then I put 
the real ingredients in the pan and boil 
them down to that mark. 

— Ruby Thomas, 
Anacortes, WA 



Minced Ginger 

Recently when I wound up with two 
pounds of fresh ginger by mistake, I 
decided to try freezing it. I cut it into 
chunks and then minced it fine in my 
food processor. The texture was per- 
fect. I sealed it in a plastic freezer bag 
and popped it into the freezer. When I 
needed ginger, I'd just go to the freezer 
and break off a piece. I found this 
method so convenient that now I do 
it all the time — and you can't tell it 
from fresh. 

— Sharon Howard, 
Eugene, OR 

Juicing Pineapple 

Many people shy away from buying a 
fresh pineapple because they're afraid 
that most of it will go bad before they 
use it all. After I've used the pineapple I 
need for a particular dish, I cut the rest 
into one-inch chunks and store them in 
airtight containers in the freezer. This 
frozen pineapple can be used to make a 
delicious juice. Just take the pineapple 
out of the freezer and allow it to defrost 
for about half an hour. Put the semi- 
defrosted pineapple into a blender with 
some cold water (and sugar if you like a 
sweeter taste) and blend until the pine- 
apple is liquefied. Strain the juice to 
remove the rough pulp. The juice is de- 
licious to drink for a healthy addition to 
breakfast or to use in place of water or 
orange juice in recipes. 

— Marisa A. Valzovano, 
North Miami Beach, FL 

No-Waste Grinding 

After you've finished grinding meat for 
sausage or pate in a meat grinder, it's 
likely that there's still meat left inside the 
machine. To get this meat out so that you 
can use it instead of losing it when you 
wash up, take a two- foot length of plastic 
wrap, roll it lengthwise, and insert one 
end of the plastic wrap into the meat 
grinder as you'd insert the meat. The 
plastic wrap will act as a bore, pushing 
the remaining meat out of the grinder 
and saving the meat you would have lost. 

— Walter J, Morrison III, 
Buffalo, NY 



Trussing without String 

Here's a way to truss a chicken without 
using string. After removing the packet 
of giblets, tuck the wings under the back 
of the chicken. Next, stick your hand 
inside the bird and, with your finger, 
puncture a hole through the meat be- 
tween the thigh and breast, but don't 
push through the outer skin. 

Take the leg on the other side of the 
bird, stretch it forward, and twist it to in- 
sert the end of the drumstick into the 
cavity, slipping the end into the hole. 




Gently pull the leg away from the 
chicken to lock it in place. Slip the end 
of the other leg between the breast and 
the "locked" leg and tuck it under so 
that the legs are secure. 




— Robert Simmelink, 
Waukesha, Wl 



Save the Wrapper 

When you unwrap a stick of butter, 
some butter usually sticks to the paper 
or foil. Don't throw the wrapper away. 
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The Greens Book 

It's not about lettuce! 

ITS ABOUT COUNTRY-BAKED HAM 
stuffed with chard, mustard greens, and garlic; 

TENDER HOMEMADE TORTELLI 
filled with beet greens and cheese, swimming in a walnut-sage sauce; 

VIBRANT GREEN SALADS 
with that perfect balance of mild, bitter, sweet, and sour. 




COUNTRY-BAKED HAM 



FROM APPETIZERS 
TO DESSERTS, 
OVER 40 RECIPES 
BRIMMING WITH 
THE TASTIEST, 
FRESHEST GREENS 
YIELD THE BENEFITS 
OF ABUNDANT, 
HEALTHFUL 
VITAMINS AND 
LIFE-EXTENDING 
ANTIOXIDANTS. 



The Greens Book — 

IT'S ABOUT CABBAGE, KALE, 
COLLARDS, RADICCHIO, ROMAINE, 
SORREL, ENDIVE, ARUGULA, 
MESCLUN, MISTICANZA, 
MACHE, MALLOW, AND MORE! 

AND IT'S BEAUTIFUL. 



Authors Susan Belsinger and Carolyn Dille 
are longtime chefs and food writers 
who have been cooking and experimenting 
with greens for many years. 




BRU5CH ETTA WITH ARUGULA 
AND BALSAMIC TDMATDES 





Watercress sauce tor 
vegetables, fish, and chicken 



INTERWEAVE PRESS, 201 East Fourth Street, Dept. H5A, Loveland, Colorado 80537-5655 



Tips 



Instead, fold it up and put it in the 
freezer. The next time you have a recipe 
calls for lightly greasing a pan, just un- 
fold the butter wrapper and rub the pan 
with it. 

— Mary MacVean, 
]ackson Heights, NY 

Nest for Eggs 

When gathering all the ingredients to- 
gether before beginning to cook, eggs 
can be pesky — they roll around the 
counter and get in the way. Make a 
handy homemade tool to hold eggs 
while they await their turn by cutting a 
four-egg section from the bottom of a 
cardboard egg carton. It keeps the eggs 




from rolling and you can safely and 
quickly move all four simultaneously. If 
you find yourself using six eggs fre- 
quently, cut out a six-egg section in- 
stead. The mini-carton stores easily in 
the utensil drawer. 

— Mary Sullivan, 
Concord, CA 

Shaking out Flour 

Put flour into a salt shaker and use this to 
flour a cake or muffin pan or to flour a 
work surface for pastry. This is a handy 
way to get a light, even coating of flour. 

— Maureen Valentine, 
SeaTac, WA 

Seasoning Cast Iron 

I found an easy way to season my cast- 
iron cookware in my gas oven. After 
coating the pan with a thin layer of oil, I 
put it in the lower broiler section of my 
oven. Since the broiler heats up when- 
ever I use the oven, my cast-iron cook- 



ware is seasoned as I do my regular bak- 
ing. I reseason my pans a couple of times 
a year as they need it. For new pans, I 
repeat the oiling process three or four 
times until I have a well-seasoned pan. 

— Cynthia A. Jaworski, 
Chicago, IL 

Plastic Pastry Bag 

In my work as a caterer, I often prepare 
batters such as choux paste ahead of 
time, carry them to the job, and then 
pipe them out and bake them on site. 
Instead of using a messy pastry bag 
(which always seem to get lost), I put 
the batter in resealable plastic food 
bags. I simply snip off the corner of the 
bag with scissors and pipe the batter 
directly from the plastic bag. If I need 
the batter to come out in a particular 
shape, I don't fill it ahead of time. I snip 
the bag and slip a piping tube into it be- 
fore I fill it. 

— Lawson St. ]ohn, 
East Norwalk, CT 

Crease -Free Tablecloths 

Instead of keeping my tablecloths folded 
and stored on a shelf, I drape them on a 
large clothes hanger and hang them in 
the closet. There are fewer creases this 
way, so they look good even if I don't iron 
them — and I get to spend more time 
working on the meal. 

— Kelly Danek, 
Westminster, CA 

No-Tears Peeling 

I've found that if I hold an onion under 
cold running water while peeling off the 
skin, my eyes don't burn and tear up. 

— Natalie Sztem, 
Montreal, PQ 

Skip the Grease 

I have found that there's no need to 
grease the bowl before putting bread 
dough in to rise. If the dough is well 
kneaded, you can pull it away from the 
sides of the bowl easily without the 
messy butter or oil. 

— David Auerbach, 
Durham, NC 



Aligning Cake Layers 

I like to cut a single cake layer into two 
layers and fill in between them before 
icing the entire cake. Here's a simple 
method for realigning the cut layers so 
that the cake ends up level. Before I 
cut, I insert one toothpick horizontally 
into the side of the cake near the top, 
and insert another one near the bot- 
tom, directly underneath the first one. I 
cut the cake into two layers, spread on 
the filling, then set the top back on, re- 




aligning the toothpicks. This method 
ensures a level cake, yet it doesn't re- 
quire a perfectly level cut. 

— Betsy Schwartz, 
Greenwich, CT 

Save the Artichoke Stem 

The next time you cook fresh arti- 
chokes, don't toss out the stems. Peel 
them down to the pale core and cook 
them in boiling water along with the 
artichokes. They're as tender and tasty 
as the hearts. 

— Linda Haines, 
Las Vegas, NV 

Keeping Food Fresh 

When covering a container of food to 
store in the refrigerator, put plastic 
wrap right on the surface of the food it- 
self, pushing out as much air as possible. 
Then put on any additional cover. If 
you do this instead of stretching the 
plastic wrap over the top of the con- 
tainer, the food will stay fresh longer. 
Test the idea with cottage cheese — 
you'll be surprised how much longer it 
keeps this way. 

— Ken Erikson, 
Grass Valley, CA ♦ 
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^introducing Baker's® Premium White Chocolate 



There's an entire new world of delicious and elegant desserts you can make with 
new Baker's White Chocolate, the only real white chocolate. New Baker's 
Premium White Chocolate. See baking in a whole new white. 



White Chocolate Mousse 



1 package (6 squares) 
BAKER'S Premium 
White Chocolate 

1 1/2 cups whipping 
cream, divided 

To obtain high 
quality results, 
be sure to use only 
Bakers products. 




MICROWAVE white chocolate and 1/4 cup of the cream in large micro- 
waveable bowl on HIGH 2 minutes or until white chocolate is almost 
melted, stirring halfway through heating time. Stir until white 
chocolate is completely melted. Cool 20 minutes or until 
room temperature, stirring occasionally. 

BEAT remaining 1 1/4 cups cream in chilled medium bowl 
with electric mixer on medium speed until soft peaks form. 
DO NOT OVERBEAT. Fold 1/2 of the whipped 
cream into white chocolate mixture. 
Fold in remaining whipped 
cream just until blended. 
Spoon into dessert dishes. 

REFRIGERATE 2 hours or until 
ready to serve. Garnish as desired. 
Makes 6 ( 1/2-cup) servings. 




Menu 

Artichokes 
Braised with 
Whole Garlic 
Cloves 



Fennel 
Risotto with 
Shrimp 



Arugula & 
Aromatic 
Orange Salad 



Chocolate- 
Cinnamon 
Sherbet 



Spring Spa 
Menu 

Four- course meal is full of flavor 
but low in fat 



BY AMY COTLER 



\V7 

% A /hen I began cooking spa cuisine profes- 
V V sionally in the 1980s, I simply wanted to 
cook for my customers the food that I like to eat 
myself. I knew how to make beurre blanc, beef 
tenderloin, and chocolate truffle cake, but I pre- 
ferred food that was still extremely flavorful but not 
too rich. I wanted my customers to walk away from 
a meal feeling satisfied but not overly full. Years 
later, still cooking and now teaching spa cuisine, 
I've found that more and more people want food 
that's delicious yet healthful. 

WHY IS SPA COOKING DIFFERENT? 

When I was taught classic Western cooking, nutri- 
tion simply wasn't an issue. In contrast, the spa chef 
considers nutrition within the context of fine cook- 
ing. This shifts the emphasis away from cooking 
large portions of meat, poultry, and fish in lots of fat, 
towards a diet rich in fruits, vegetables, and carbo- 
hydrates. Some dishes are prepared exactly as they 
might be in a traditional kitchen, while others must 
be turned upside down to lower their fat content. 

Why is lowering the fat so difficult for a cook? 
The savory smell of frying bacon tells you why. Fat 
has allure — we love it. It makes us feel satisfied 
with its heavy richness. Most important, fat has lots 
of flavor. 

Certainly, anyone who's ever eaten a low-fat 
diet knows the wide role fat plays in our meals. It 
moistens sandwiches (mayonnaise) , gives a tender 
richness to meats (animal fat) , thickens and adds 
depth to sauces (cream and butter) ; coats vegetables 
with a glistening sheath of flavor (olive oil or butter) ; 
and it adds richness, texture, and great "mouth- feel" 
to desserts (butter, sour cream, cream). Unfortu- 
nately, that's just the beginning. How do we brown 
the food we saute, crisp our potatoes, or dress our 
salads without lots of delicious fat? 



Fortunately, there are many ways to do this, some 
of which I'll explore in the recipes for our spring spa 
menu. But one thing is true for all spa food — it de- 
mands more seasoning. Spa food can often be bland 
because the diner is missing something — fat. That 
missed flavor must be replaced through skillful sea- 
soning. Healthy or not, flavor is the bottom line in 
cooking, and the finished dish must be delicious. 

DESIGNING A SEASONAL SPA MENU 

When I begin to compose any seasonal menu, I 
choose the basic ingredients according to what's 
fresh. Using these seasonal ingredients, I try to create 
menus by simply reversing our old ideas of the perfect 
meal. The traditional large portion of protein with 
just a little vegetable and starch garnish becomes a 
meal featuring carbohydrates, vegetables, and fruit 
with a little protein. For this meal, rice serves as the 
central dish, flanked by an artichoke appetizer and 
a refreshing salad of oranges and greens. The finale is 
a rich- tasting chocolate sherbet, just to prove that a 
decadent dessert need not be forsaken in spa dining. 
The menu gets less than 15% of its calories from fat, 
is comparatively low in calories (approximately 650) , 
but still satisfies. Some recipes have a higher per- 
centage of fat (the salad), some lower (the arti- 
chokes) , but it is the average that matters in any diet 
(see the nutritional information chart on p. 93) . 

THE MEAL OPENS WITH ARTICHOKES 

Artichokes are the perfect spa vegetable because 
they take plenty of time to eat and enjoy, and savor- 
ing our food slowly fills us up. But artichokes are 
often paired with lots of fat, with their leaves dipped 

Savor the artichoke course petal by petal. The garlic-, herb-, 
and lemon -f lavored liquid which the artichokes were cooked in 
makes a delicious sauce for dipping the leaves. 
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What is spa cuisine? 

Spa cuisine isn't about deprivation, it's about balance. 
People may change their eating habits for weight or health 
concerns, but food isn't medicine. If it doesn't taste good, 
why bother? Whether this kind of food is called "spa 
cuisine," "light cooking," or "a healthy diet," it isn't about 
banned foods, bland foods, or even perfect body weight. 
At its best, spa cuisine is delicious food that is simply 
good for you. 

The term "spa cuisine" was coined by an advertising 
team for the menu developed in the early 1980s by chef 
Seppi Renggli and a nutritionist at the Four Seasons 
restaurant in New York City. Their aim was to create 
balanced menus with a boosted nutrienMo- calorie ratio 
that remained tasty and attractive. The menus were and 
continue to be a smash success. 

In the "spa" kitchen, there is no single philosophy. 
Some chefs may prepare organic vegetarian foods, elimi- 
nate dairy, or invent dishes with unusually nutritious foods 
like quinoa and hiziki. "Low-fat" cookbook authors often 
reinterpret traditional international dishes for their health- 
conscious readers. Culinary educators teach their students 
spa cooking techniques to enable them to tailor a healthier 
diet to their harried lifestyles. These food professionals 
may define the specifics of spa cooking differently, but they 
all share an interest in food and health. 



Let starch be the star. 

Warm and creamy- 
tasting risotto is 
topped with a few 
marinated shrimp for 
a hearty main dish. 



Take a little off the 
top and bottom. Slice 
off the leaves' spiny 
tops (above), cut off 
the stems and tough 
bottom leaves, and 
cook the artichokes 
with the garlic (right). 



in butter or drenched in a vinaigrette. Luckily, arti- 
chokes also love lemon and garlic. 

For this dish, the whole artichoke is simmered in 
herbs, lemon juice, and whole peeled garlic cloves. 
The acidity of the lemon cuts the earthiness of the 
artichoke, and the herbs further infuse it with flavor. 
But the piece de resistance is the garlic. It's added during 
the last part of the cooking and served in the center of 




the open artichoke flower as an accompanying vege- 
table. To eat, the artichoke leaves are pulled off and 
swished in the cooking liquid. Then the garlic-filled 
bottom is eaten with plenty of whole-grain bread. 

RISOTTO SUCCEEDS AS 
A SATISFYING MAIN DISH 

The main dish features a carbohydrate as its center- 
piece. Years ago, while I was working in a restaurant 
near a famous health spa, I cooked loads of garlic 
mashed potatoes for "spa refugees," as we called 
them. These runaways came to the restaurant to es- 
cape their low-fat diets because they simply weren't 
full. Like those mashed potatoes, risotto satisfies by 
giving diners the "heavy" feeling they're looking for 
in a main course. 

The key to a good risotto is its texture. Made with 
arborio rice, the kernels must remain distinct, al 
dente, and yet bound together by a heavenly sauce 
that's generated from the starch in the rice. The best 
risotto is made with superfino (top-quality) arborio 
rice, grown in northern Italy, but in a pinch you can 
use another short-grain rice, as long as it isn't sticky 
rice. The right texture is attained by adding stock to 
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the rice in small increments, cooking and stirring 
until each addition is completely absorbed. Most of 
us want to be with our guests, not standing by the 
stove stirring for 25 minutes. So for this recipe, the 
risotto is partially cooked ahead and then finished 
right before serving, a common restaurant technique 
for cooking risotto to order. 

Traditionally, risotto starts with a soffrito, which is 
often a combination of oil, butter, and onions. I elim- 
inated the butter, cut down on the olive oil, and ex- 
changed onions for a larger amount of shallots to add 
flavor without overwhelming the dish. A good dose of 
fennel is added at this early stage to lend a deep and 
subtle anise flavor. Next the rice is added and stirred 
until it is just evenly coated. Often wine is added at 
this stage, but I used white vermouth, simply because 
I like the taste and it keeps easily in the home kitchen. 
Vermouth is aromatic, so again that boosts the flavor 
further. Finally, a tasty homemade stock is essential to 
this risotto, because it doesn't fall back on the flavor of 
butter or cheese like most risottos. 

AROMATIC SALAD GIVES 
A BURST OF FLAVOR 

A salad of contrasting sweet aromatic oranges and 
bitter greens refreshes the palate after the creamy 
risotto. Salads are often a hidden source of fat. They 
appear light and low-calorie, but the dressing can be 
insidiously fatty. People on low-fat diets often ask for 
dressing on the side, but I find this totally unsatisfying. 
The greens get nothing or they get drenched by pour- 
ing on dressing at the table. There are other solutions. 

One technique is to prepare your dressing right on 
the salad so that you can toss the greens well in a very 
small amount of dressing. For four to six people, a 
tablespoon of oil will coat all your greens lightly. Toss 
the greens well with the oil and a little kosher salt, 
and then add a tiny splash of vinegar and toss again. 

A second approach is to make a classic vinai- 
grette, but to cut down on the conventional pro- 
portions of oil to vinegar, which are three or four 
parts oil to one part vinegar. To get the most mileage 
out of the oil you do use, choose a strong, fruity 
olive oil. For the arugula and orange salad in this 
menu, I combined both techniques, making the 
dressing right on the salad and using a little fresh 
juice from the sectioned oranges to cut the propor- 
tion of oil in the dressing. The aromatic spices fur- 
ther boost the flavor, contrasting nicely with the 
sweet oranges. 

RICH-TASTING CHOCOLATE DESSERT 
FINISHES THE MEAL 

The chocolate sherbet is an exercise in spa deca- 
dence. Because fruit was used in our salad course, 
chocolate seemed the obvious choice for dessert. 
Sherbet can be made ahead with little effort, so it's 





good for parties. My challenge? I wanted a rich and 
satisfying chocolate flavor without the fat of pure 
chocolate. Sorbets can be lightened by adding 
whipped egg whites into the partially frozen dessert, 
but I didn't want to lighten up the texture. I wanted 
a dessert heavy in mouth- feel but not heavy in the 
stomach. A top- quality cocoa powder solved part of 
the problem by adding deep flavor without much fat. 
The taste is further enhanced with cinnamon, grated 
nutmeg, lots of vanilla, and a touch of — surprise — 
freshly ground black pepper. The first results were 
extremely tasty but a tiny bit icy. By replacing some 
of the water with evaporated skim milk, the taste 
was a little richer, and the sherbet now stayed 
smoother. A fan of banana slices or a ginger snap 
add a quick flourish. 



Spiced oranges and 
bitter arugula refresh 
the palate. To evenly 
coat the salad with 
the vinaigrette, fruity 
olive oil, balsamic 
vinegar, and orange 
juice are tossed with 
the arugula, endive, 
and oranges just 
before serving. 
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Preparing the 
spa meal: 

UP TO TWO DAYS AHEAD: 

♦ Make the sherbet and store it in a 
covered container in the freezer. 

THE DAY BEFORE THE DINNER 
OR EARLY THAT DAY: 

♦Trim the artichokes and keep them 
refrigerated in a bowl of cold water 
and lemon juice. Peel the garlic and 
chop the parsley. 

♦ Mince the shallots for the risotto. 
Dice the fennel bulb and it store in 
cold water and lemon juice. Peel and 
devein the shrimp. If you don't have 
homemade stock on hand, now is the 
time to make it. 



A FEW HOURS BEFORE DINNER: 

♦ Cook the artichokes and remove the 
chokes from the center of each one. 



ONE HOUR BEFORE THE DINNER: 

♦ Plate the artichokes. 

♦ Marinate the shrimp. 

♦ Chill the sherbet bowls. 

DURING THE DINNER: 

♦Heat the risotto bowls and finish 
cooking the risotto. 

♦ Assemble the salad. 




Do-ahead risotto. A few hours before 
serving, cook the risotto 3 A of the way. 




Cool the partially cooked risotto by 
spreading it on a baking sheet. 




Finish cooking the risotto with any 
last-minute additions and serve. 



♦Wash and dry the salad greens. Seo 
tion the oranges and store them in 
their juice. Grind and sieve the spices. 



♦Cook the risotto three-quarters of the 
way and spread it on a baking sheet. 



ARTICHOKES BRAISED WITH WHOLE 
GARLIC CLOVES 

Because there's no rich sauce to mask their flavor, the arti- 
chokes for this recipe must be especially fresh. Look for tight 
heads without any hint of brown. The dish can be served 
warm or at room temperature. To serve warm, hold the arti- 
chokes in a 200°F oven in their cooking liquid for up to an 
hour before the dinner. Serve with plenty of whole-grain 
bread. Serves six. 

6 artichokes 
V/2to2 lemons 
2 heads garlic 
Kosher salt 

V2 tsp. minced fresh thyme leaves (or Vs tsp. dried) 
V2 tsp. minced fresh rosemary leaves (or Vs tsp. dried) 
Freshly ground black pepper to taste 
2 Tbs. chopped parsley 



With a sharp knife, cut off the top inch of the artichoke, 
parallel to the base (see photo on p. 24). Use scissors to 
cut off the prickly tips of the remaining leaves. Cut off the 
stem of each artichoke. Pull off the bottom row of leaves 
and trim around the base with a knife. Put the trimmed 
artichokes in a bowl of cold water with the juice of 
V2 lemon until ready to cook. 

Cut a thin slice from one end of each garlic head to ex- 
pose the flesh of the garlic cloves. Then break the head into 
cloves with your hands, discarding any extra papery skins. 
Drop the cloves into boiling water for 20 seconds and then 
drain. When the cloves are cool enough to handle, remove 
the skins with your fingers. 

Prepare the cooking liquid in a pot just large enough 
to contain the trimmed artichokes in one layer (or use two 
pots). Fill it with 1 in. of water, the juice of 1 lemon, a gen- 
erous pinch of salt, the thyme, rosemary, and pepper. Bring 
the liquid to a boil and then turn it down to a simmer. 

Put the artichokes, stem side up, h the pot. Cover the 
pot so that no steam escapes while the artichokes cook. 
Cook at a slow simmer for 20 min. and then drop the 
peeled garlic cloves into the liquid, distributing them 
evenly among the artichokes. Cover the pot again and 
steam for an additional 1 to 20 min., or until a bottom 
leaf can be pulled off easily and the meat is soft and fleshy 
when you scrape the leaf between your teeth. You can fur- 
ther test the artichoke by inserting a skewer or the tip of a 
sharp knife into the base; it should penetrate easily. 

Transfer the artichokes to a plate. When they're cool 
enough to handle, gently spread the leaves open, like a 
blooming flower, just enough to get into the center to 
remove the choke. Reach inside with your hand and twist 
off the cone of small purplish leaves covering the center 
choke. Using a teaspoon, gently scrape the hairy choke off 
the bottom. Be sure to remove all of it. 

Swish the bottom of one leaf in the cooking liquid and 
taste. Adjust the seasonings if necessary. The liquid may 
need the juice of V2 lemon, a pinch of salt, and a generous 
grind of pepper. Empty the liquid into a measuring cup and 
pour a few tablespoons onto each plate. Put an artichoke in 
the center of each plate, spreading the leaves gently apart 
like a flower. Distribute the garlic cloves evenly into the 
centers of the artichokes. Sprinkle both the artichokes and 
the cooking liquid with parsley. 

FENNEL RISOTTO WITH SHRIMP 

This risotto is partially cooked ahead of time and then 
finished right before serving. If this is your first time mak- 
ing risotto, you may want to try cooking it to completion 
once so that you get a feel for when to stop and hold it. 
Serves six. 

FOR THE SHRIMP MARINADE: 
18 medium shrimp ( 3 A pound), peeled and deveined 
1 tsp. fennel seeds, lightly toasted and ground 
Juice of V2 lemon 

1 clove garlic, minced 
Cayenne to taste 

FOR THE RISOTTO: 

About S cups homemade chicken, fish, or vegetable stock 
2 /i cup minced shallots 

2 Tbs. fruity olive oil 

1 V2 cups diced fennel bulb 

1 V2 cups uncooked arbor io rice 

V2 cup dry vermouth 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Fennel sprigs for garnish 
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Toss the shrimp together with the marinade ingredients 
and marinate for up to one hour. (The shrimp will get 
mushy from the acidic lemon juice if marinated too long.) 

Bring the stock to a simmer. Adjust the seasonings if 
necessary; it should be tasty. 

In a medium nonstick saute pan, saute the shallots in 
the oil over medium heat until they're translucent, about 
5 min. Add the diced fennel and the rice and stir to coat 
with oil. Add the vermouth and garlic, stirring occasionally 
until all the liquid is evaporated. 

Pour the warm stock over the rice Vi cup at a time, stirring 
periodically with a flat-ended wooden spoon until all the 
stock is absorbed before each addition. Scrape the spoon 
along the bottom of the pot to prevent the rice from sticking 
and to see if the stock has been absorbed. Keep the tempera- 
ture at a lively simmer, not a rapid boil. If the heat is too high, 
the rice will be soft on the outside but hard on the inside. 

When the risotto is three-quarters cooked (you will have 
added 3 to V/i cups of stock), let the last addition of liquid 
be completely absorbed and turn off the heat. Taste and 
season the risotto. Spread the risotto in a thin layer on a 
baking sheet, cover with plastic wrap, and leave at room 
temperature. This can be done up to 2 hours ahead. 

When you're ready to serve the dish, divide the risotto 
and the marinated shrimp between two nonstick pans. 
(If you put all the rice in just one pan, it will be overdone 
by the time the shrimp is cooked.) Add 2 Tbs. hot stock to 
each pan. Stir for a few minutes over medium-low heat 
until the liquid is absorbed and then add another ] A cup 
stock to each pan. Keep adding stock in 14-cup increments, 
stirring constantly until the shrimp is just done and the rice 
is 0/ dente but not chalky in the center. Risotto tends to 
tighten up a bit once it's finished, so swirl in a bit more 
stock at the end. The final texture should be like a very 
thick soup or stew. Taste for seasoning, transfer to warmed 
bowls, garnish with fennel sprigs, and serve immediately. 

ARUGULA & AROMATIC ORANGE SALAD 

Peel and section the oranges and then store them in their 
juice until you're ready to serve the salad. Use some of the 
juice to flavor the vinaigrette. Serves six. 

V2 tsp. dried green peppercorns 
^2 tsp. coriander seeds 

3 navel oranges, peeled and cut into sections, juice reserved 
2 bunches ofarugula (a scant handful of stemmed leaves 

for each person) 
2 bulbs endive, bottoms trimmed off, cut into 1 /2-in. slices 
1 Tbs. fruity olive oil 
Kosher salt to taste 
1 Tbs. good-quality balsamic vinegar 

In a spice grinder or a mortar and pestle, finely grind the 
peppercorns and coriander seeds together. Pass the spices 
through a fine sieve to remove any husks. Drain the orange 
sections (reserving the juice) and toss them with the 
ground spices. 

When you're ready to serve the salad, toss the arugula 
and endive with the olive oil and salt. In a small bowl, com- 
bine the vinegar and 1 Tbs. orange juice. Pour this onto the 
greens and toss again. Center the greens on six salad plates 
and top with the aromatic oranges. Serve immediately. 

CHOCOLATE-CINNAMON SHERBET 

Although it's extremely low in fat, this sherbet has a deep, 
chocolate taste. If you're used to making ice cream, be 
patient: low-fat sherbets take longer to freeze than richer 
frozen desserts. An ice-cream maker is handy but not 
essential. Serves six. 




V2 cup plus 2 Tbs. unsweetened Dutch- processed 

cocoa powder 
1 cup sugar 

7 tsp. ground cinnamon 
Pinch of freshly ground black pepper 
Pinch of freshly grated nutmeg 
7 cup water 

1 can (12 oz.) evaporated skim milk 
1 Tbs. vanilla extract 

In a small saucepan, mix the cocoa powder, sugar, cinna- 
mon, pepper, and nutmeg. Whisk in the water and bring 
to a boil, continuing to whisk to break up lumps and pre- 
vent burning. Turn down the heat and simmer for 2 to 
3 min., until the sugar is completely dissolved, leaving 
the whisk in the pan to prevent a boil-over. Off the heat, 
add the evaporated skim milk and the vanilla extract and 
let the mixture cool. 

In an ice-cream maker — When the mixture is room 
temperature, put it in an ice-cream maker and follow the 
manufacturer's directions. The sherbet may take as long 
as 40 min. to freeze to "soft-serve" texture or a little softer. 
Transfer to a container with a cover and freeze longer for 
a firmer texture. 

In a large dish — If you don't have an ice-cream maker, 
the sherbet can be frozen in a large, nonreactive baking 
container, like a glass lasagna dish. The texture of the sher- 
bet done in this manner is a little icier — closer to a granita. 

Pour the room-temperature mixture into the dish and 
put it in the freezer. When it starts to chill, stir at least once 
an hour until it has the texture of very soft ice cream. The 
length of time it takes to complete depends on how cold 
your freezer is. 

Serve in small chilled bowls or martini glasses. 

Amy Coder works as a spa chef and teaches at Peter 
Kump's New York Cooking School in Manhattan, where 
she designed the intensive Spa Techniques course. ♦ 



Spa meals have 
dessert, too. This 
rich-tasting chocolate- 
cinnamon sherbet is 
made with cocoa 
powder, which gives it 
a deep chocolate taste 
without a lot of fat. 
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Delicious Danish 

Time-consuming to make, and worth every moment 



BY JUDITH FERTIG 




Bakery- perfect 
pastries that taste 
better than anything 
you could buy. 

You'll know it was 
well worth the effort 
to make homemade 
Danishes when you 
sit down to savor one 
of these soft, flaky 
sweets with a cup 
of hot coffee. 



nr 

rue Danish pastry is almost indescribably 
JL good. Buttery and yeasty, soft and flaky, tradi- 
tional Danish pastry can take on a delightful variety 
of shapes and fillings, but there's no getting around 
the fact that it takes a long time to make. When I 
travelled through Copenhagen, I found that there 
are hundreds of excellent bakeries, and so the Danes 
rarely consider making their own pastry. But few 
areas of America are so fortunate, which means if 
you want good Danish, you must make it yourself. 
While it's a project, don't let that daunt you; real 



Danish pastry tastes nothing like the pallid "Dan- 
ishes" you've known. Once you taste the results of 
your work, you'll know it was worth all the effort. 

WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE A DANISH 

Making Danish pastries is an ideal weekend proj- 
ect. One day is devoted to mixing and chilling the 
dough, rolling the butter layer, and folding and 
combining — or "turning" — the butter and dough 
layers. This is also a good day to make the almond 
filling, which tastes best when it has at least a day to 
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ripen. The dough chills, and continues to rise, 
overnight. On the second day, you roll, cut, shape, 
and — finally — bake the dough. 

With this kind of time investment, it's smart to 
make a large batch, eat some, and freeze the rest. 
Just seal the cooled pastries in plastic wrap and put 
them in the freezer. Frozen Danish pastry will keep 
about three months. When you warm them in a 
375°F oven, the frozen pastries will regain much of 
their fresh-baked flavor. 

SHORTCUTS THAT DO AND DON'T WORK 

If you devote hours to one recipe, it only makes 
sense to use the best ingredients. Unsalted butter is 
vital, as is high-quality vanilla extract. Almond fill- 
ing, or marzipan, is available in a can, but the home- 
made variety is infinitely better. When you make the 
almond filling, blanch your own fresh almonds 
rather than buying blanched nuts, which can be 
stale. Make sure your yeast is fresh and within the 
expiration date. 

For accuracy, bakers measure their flour by weight, 
not volume. Weighing the flour gives a truer measure 
and a more foolproof batch of pastries. I use a small 
kitchen scale that's available in most grocery stores. 

Some shortcuts are useful. For no-fuss fillings, use 
good-quality jams or preserves. Homemade fillings 
can be made the night before; almond filling tastes 
best when it's made at least a day in advance. The 
dough also can be made a day ahead, folded, rolled, 
covered, and refrigerated before cutting and baking. 
The real time- saver comes when you take baked 
pastries out of the freezer on a winter morning. 

GETTING STARTED: MAKING THE DOUGH 

My recipe calls for using a mixer with a dough-hook 
attachment, but your pastries will be equally good if 
you make the dough by hand. Of course, it will take 
longer, but the soft dough is fun to feel. Also, despite 
its somewhat loose consistency, the dough is sur- 
prisingly cooperative and responsive. Nevertheless, 
stickiness is not unusual. If it becomes tempera- 
mental, liberally toss flour over and under the dough 
as you work. 

If at all possible, make Danish pastry on a cool, 
dry day — or, if it's humid and hot, work in a thor- 
oughly air-conditioned kitchen. While such a cli- 
mate will keep you comfortable, it's more for the 
pastry dough's benefit than your own. With its large 
quantity of butter, the dough gets soft quickly. If the 
butter actually begins to melt, the layer structure 
will deteriorate, and the pastries will be greasy and 
less flaky. If the dough becomes difficult to handle, 
put it in the refrigerator for 15 minutes. This will 
help you maintain your patience as well as prevent 
the butter from melting, which would create a 
greasy texture. 




DANISH PASTRY DOUGH 

This recipe makes enough dough to create a variety of 
shapes, and it's easily doubled. Yields approximately 
3V2 pounds of dough. 

2 packages (V2 oz.) active dry yeast 
V2 cup warm (110°F) water 
V2 cup sugar 
7 cup milk 

2 large eggs, beaten 

7 lb. plus 6 oz. flour (about SVa cups); more for dusting 

and rolling 
1 3 A tsp. salt 

Va lb. (3 sticks) unsalted butter 

Make the dough. Sprinkle the yeast over the water. Stir in 
1 tsp. of the sugar. Leave the yeast mixture in a warm place 
to proof for about 5 min. The yeast will bubble and foam. If 
it doesn't, the yeast is inactive; throw it out and start over. 

In a large bowl, combine the yeast mixture with the 
rest of the sugar, the milk, eggs, 1 lb. of the flour (about 
4 cups), and salt. Beat with an electric mixer, using the 
dough-hook attachment, on medium speed for about 

3 min. Scrape down sides to incorporate the flour. (Alter- 
natively, beat with a wooden spoon until the flour is well 
incorporated.) Gradually add the remaining flour. Turn 
mixer to medium-high and knead about 5 min., or until 
the dough is shiny and elastic. (Alternatively, turn the 
dough onto a well-floured surface and knead about 

1 min.) Put the dough in a bowl, drape a piece of oiled 
plastic wrap directly on the dough, and refrigerate for 
30 min. so the dough can chill and rise slightly. 

Make the butter layer. Arrange the butter sticks a few 
inches apart from each other on a sheet of waxed paper or 
kitchen parchment. With a pencil, measure and trace a 
1 0x1 2-in. rectangle on another sheet of waxed paper. Drape 



A solid whack puts 
butter in its place. To 

make the butter layer, 
put the butter between 
two sheets of kitchen 
parchment (above) 
and use the length of a 
rolling pin to pound 
them flat. After flatten- 
ing the butter in one 
direction, give the 
paper a quarter turn 
and pound the butter 
again. Continue in this 
fashion until the butter 
forms a rectangle 
about 1 0x8 inches. 

Roll the butter fiat. 
After the butter has 
been pounded into 
shape, use the rolling 
pin to smooth it out 
(above I eft). Here, the 
author has drawn a 
rectangle on the top 
sheet of parchment 
as a guide. Shell use 
a straightedge to 
nudge the butter so 
that it matches the 
rectangle's outline. 
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This dough has been 
"turned." A "turn" is 
each time the dough is 
rolled and folded into 
thirds, like a business 
letter. Turning builds 
layers of butter and 
dough. Baking makes 
the butter produce 
steam, which sepa- 
rates the dough layers 
and forces them to 
rise. This dough will be 
turned four times. 





When making a tea 
ring, don't slice all 
the way through. 

Roll the dough jellyroll 
style and shape it into 
a circle. Use a sharp 
knife to cut the dough 
circle into 1 ¥4 -inch 
sections. To form the 
tea ring, turn the sec- 
tions on their sides, 
forming pinwheels that 
are connected by the 
rings inner edge. 



this sheet on top of the butter and bang on the butter with 
a rolling pin to flatten, turning the paper as necessary to 
even out the butter (see the photos on p. 29). If the butter 
becomes too soft, dust it lightly with flour. Roll the butter 
into a 1 0x1 2-in. rectangle, about ] A in. thick, using the 
marked paper as a guide. (The butter will have rough 
edges that exceed the rectangle; you can ignore these or 
scoot them into place with the edge of a ruler.) Remove the 
top sheet and cut the butter in half to create two 6x1 0-in. 
rectangles. Replace the top sheet of waxed paper and re- 
frigerate the butter while you roll the dough. 

Rolling and turning the dough. Punch down the 
dough and turn it out on a well-floured surface. Roll it into 
an 1 8x1 3-in. rectangle and dust this with flour. The rec- 
tangle should be vertical, facing you. Peel off the top sheet 
of waxed paper from the butter, hold one butter rectangle 
in place with the paper, and flip the other half onto the 
third of the dough closest to you. Fold this third of the 
dough upward. Lay the other butter rectangle on top of 
the first butter-and-dough layer. Fold the last third of 
dough on top of the butter. You should have 6x1 3-in. rec- 
tangle. Slide the dough onto a floured baking sheet and 
refrigerate for 1 5 min. 



Position the chilled dough so that the fold is to your left 
and the dough can be opened like a book. Roll the dough 
into a 1 2x24-in. rectangle, dusting it with flour to keep it 
from sticking. Fold it in thirds again; you have just "turned" 
the dough. Refrigerate for 1 5 min., and then repeat the 
turn (rolling and folding) two more times. Cover the dough 
with plastic wrap and refrigerate overnight. 

CUTTING AND FILLING 

Below are instructions for four pastry shapes. All these 
pastries should be baked in an oven heated to 400°F. 

Remove the chilled pastry rectangle from the refrigerator 
and cut it into quarters. Work with only a quarter at a time; 
keep the remaining dough in the refrigerator. Each shaping 
instruction is designed for a quarter of the basic dough recipe. 

Tea ring — Roll one-quarter of the basic dough recipe 
into a 1 0x1 6-in. rectangle. Spread the dough evenly with 
Vz cup of cream-cheese filling (see recipe at right). Starting 
with a long side, roll up the dough jellyroll style. Connect 
both ends of the roll to form a 7-in. circle, pinching the 
dough to seal. Transfer the circle to a greased or parchment- 
lined baking sheet. Make about 1 2 deep cuts into — but not 
through — the dough, approximately 1 Va in. apart, leaving 
the dough connected at the inner edge of the circle. Turn 
the slices on their sides (see photo at left) and let the ring 
rise for 30 to 40 min. With a floured thumb, make an inden- 
tation in the center of each spiral. Brush the ring with egg 
wash (see recipe at right) and spread 1 tsp. jam in each in- 
dentation. Bake for 25 min., or until browned. Cool 5 min., 
transfer to a rack, and drizzle with icing (see recipe at right). 

Crescents — Roll one-quarter of the basic dough recipe 
into a 6x1 5-in. rectangle. Using a zigzag pattern, cut the 
dough into five triangles with 6-in. sides and a 3-in. base. 
Mound the filling (2 tsp. jam, 1 Tbs. cream-cheese filling, 
or 2 tsp. almond filling) about 1 in. from each triangle's 
base. Starting at the base, roll up each triangle. Arrange 
each roll on a baking sheet with the triangle's tip tucked 
under and bend the roll to form a crescent. Let rise 20 to 
30 min. Brush with egg wash and bake for 20 to 25 min. 
Cool for 5 min., transfer to a rack, and drizzle with icing. 

Bear claws — Roll one-quarter of the basic dough recipe 
into an 8x1 6-in. rectangle. Cut the dough into eight 4-in. 
squares. Spread 1 Tbs. of cream-cheese filling, almond fill- 
ing, or jam in the middle of the square, leaving a l/2-in. bor- 




Three cuts make a bear claw. Mound the filling across the 
center of a dough square, fold the square in half, and cut 
through the edge with the filling at 1 -inch intervals. When you 
brush the claw with egg wash, don't forget to get in between 
the "toes"; this helps prevent the filling from oozing out. 
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A drizzle of white icing is the final touch. The icing makes the pastries look even more tempting, but its the soft, flaky pastry and the 
rich fillings that make them impossible to resist 



der all around. Brush one side with egg wash, fold it over, 
and make three cuts in the filling side, but not all the way 
to the seam side. Arrange the "claws" on a baking sheet 
and fan out the "toes" slightly. Let rise 20 to 25 min. Brush 
with egg wash and bake 20 to 25 min. Cool for 5 min., 
transfer to a rack, and drizzle with icing. 

Pin wheels — Roll one-quarter of the basic dough recipe 
into a 1 0x1 6-in. rectangle. Spread evenly with one of the 
following: 

♦ 3 Tbs. melted butter, followed by a mixture of ] A cup sugar 
and 2 tsp. cinnamon 

♦ V2 cup cream-cheese filling 

♦ V2 cup jam 

♦ 1 cup almond filling, rolled out to a 10x1 6-in. rectangle 
between two layers of kitchen parchment 

Roll up the dough jellyroll style, starting with a long 
side. With the roll seam side down, cut it into 1 -in. rounds. 
Put the rounds on a baking sheet and let rise 20 to 30 min. 
Brush with egg wash and bake 20 to 25 min. Cool for 
5 min., transfer to a rack, and drizzle with icing. 

ALMOND FILLING 

Scandinavians love vanilla-flavored almond filling. If you 
want a stronger almond flavor, substitute almond extract 
for the vanilla extract. Yields 1 2 A cups. 

8 oz. (1 V2 cups) whole almonds 

1 cup sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 large egg white 

Heat the oven to 300°F. 

To blanch the almonds, put them in a bowl and pour 
boiling water over them to loosen the skins. Let the almonds 
stand in the water for about 3 min. Drain the water and peel 
off the skins with your fingers. If the skins are resistant, let 
the almonds soak a few minutes longer and try again. 

Totoastthe blanched almonds, spread them on a 
baking sheet and put them in the oven for about 1 5 min., 
or until golden. Don't let them go from golden to dark 
brown; if they do, throw them out and start over. 



To make the filling, put the cooled almonds into the 
work bowl of a food processor fitted with the steel blade 
and grind them fine. Add the sugar and process until the 
mixture feels like coarse flour. Add the vanilla extract and 
the egg white and process again until the mixture becomes 
a stiff paste, about 3 min. 

This almond filling tastes best if matured two days be- 
fore using, but it can be used right away. Sealed in plastic 
wrap, it will keep for several months in the refrigerator. 

CREAM-CHEESE FILLING 

This favorite filling is extremely easy to make. Yields 1 V3 cups. 

8 oz. cream cheese, softened 
1 large egg yolk 
V4 cup sugar 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

2 Tbs. flour 

Blend all the ingredients together. This filling will keep for 
two days in the refrigerator. 

EGG WASH 

Brush this egg wash on your pastries just before baking for 
a golden finish. 

legg 

2 Tbs. water 

Lightly beat the egg with a fork or a small whisk, add the 
water, and whisk together. 

WHITE ICING 

Drizzle warm pastries with this thin icing for a sweet finale. 
Yields 1 Vz cups. 

1 V2 cups confectioners' sugar 
1 large egg white 

Pour the sugar in a bowl and add the egg white. Mix with a 
wooden spoon until it becomes a smooth, glossy paste. 

]udith Fertig makes Danish pastries and writes about 
food from her home in Overland Park, Kansas. ♦ 



YOU CAN'T BUY 
DANISH PASTRY 
IN DENMARK 

We give these flaky 
pastries a Danish 
name, but to buy 
one in Copenhagen, 
you'll have to ask for 
weinerbrod, or 
"Viennese bread. " 
The name helps to 
explain the pastry's 
origins, which stem 
from a war and a 
labor strike. 

In 1815, the Con- 
gress of Vienna met to 
stabilize Europe after 
the fall of Napoleon. 
Denmark's rulers were 
among the guests at 
the Austrian emperor's 
lavish banquets, and 
the Danes were greatly 
impressed by the tal- 
ented Viennese bakers. 

The wonderful 
pastries of Vienna 
might have remained 
only in Danish mem- 
ory, but Copenhagen's 
bakers went on strike 
in the mid-1 800s. This 
crisis became oppor- 
tunity, as Danish bak- 
ery owners "imported" 
Viennese and German 
bakers as replace- 
ments. When the strike 
ended, the reinstated 
Danish bakers learned 
the pastry secrets of 
the Viennese bakers, 
and the rest is gastro- 
nomic history.— J. F. 
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Great 
Greens 

Familiar or exotic, these leafy 
vegetables aren't just for salads 




BY STEVEN PETUSEVSKY 



Escarole 



v 




Greens aren't just for 
side dishes. Savoy 
spinach makes a fla- 
vorful foundation for 
these seared scallops. 



XV 7 

\ \ I hen you hear the phrase "cooked greens," 
V V do you think "cooked to death"? Do you 
envision a big pot of greens boiled with bacon, fat- 
back, or ham hocks until the texture is mushy and 
the nutritional value long-gone? Not if I've ever 
cooked for you. Prepared the way I like them — briefly 
steamed or sauteed with fresh seasonings — cooked 
greens are perfect for people who want quick, deli- 
cious, and healthy dishes. 

As executive chef of the largest natural-foods 
restaurant in the country, I serve 500 to 600 pounds 
of greens each week. I've learned that their earthy 
yet adaptable flavors make them one of the most 
versatile groups of vegetables around. 

SELECT FIRM LEAVES AND WATCH FOR BUGS 

When buying greens, look for whole, fully formed 
leaves that are crisp and shiny. Beware of small holes 
and dark blemishes that usually indicate that insects 
have been at work. Because greens are delicate and 
perishable, it will be obvious when they're past their 
peak of freshness. Leaves should never be limp, dis- 
colored, or brown. Always check the cut stem for 
rusty, brown, or slimy ends that mean the greens 
have been sitting too long. I find produce depart- 
ments that regularly mist their greens with water 
offer the best products. But watch for greens that 
have become waterlogged from overmisting: they 
should be dried with paper towels before you store 
them in your refrigerator. 



USE 'EM OR LOSE 'EM 

I recommend using fresh greens within three days 
of purchase. Refrigerate the greens in perforated 
plastic bags, which you can make by punching small 
holes in ordinary produce bags with a large fork. 

Before you cook greens, trim away toughstem ends, 
discard tough or discolored leaves, and wash them 
well. Although the package may say they don't need 
washing, I still give them a good rinse, but they must be 
handled gently. Fill a large bowl or a clean sink with 
cold water. Submerge the greens briefly, shake them 
gently to release any clinging dirt, and drain them in a 
colander. If they're particularly gritty, I repeat this 
process several times. It's tempting to soak the greens, 
but resist the urge: they'll lose valuable vitamins that 
way. It isn't necessary to dry the greens before sauteing, 
steaming, or braising them. In fact, the water left on 
the leaves aids their cooking: the water and oil com- 
bine to steam and saute simultaneously. 

Cut tougher greens (chard, escarole, kale, collards, 
and broccoli raab) into bite-size pieces with a sharp 
knife. Smaller, more delicate leaves are best left whole. 

GIVE GREENS THE LIGHT TOUCH 

Because greens have their own unique flavors, I think 
it's best to use them in simple recipes. In fact, greens 
are delicious when merely "water sauteed," or cooked 
in the water left clinging to their leaves after washing. 
To do this, heat oil in a nonstick pan over moderate 
heat. Look for a light haze over the oil and then put in 
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the washed greens. Add seasonings (such as salt, pep- 
per, or lemon juice) and stir the greens constantly un- 
til they begin to wilt. If you're trying to avoid added 
fat in your diet, this is a quick, easy cooking method. 

The distinctive taste of greens pairs well with 
ethnic flavors. Add a sprinkling of chile powder, 
chopped cilantro, and a squeeze of lime juice for a 
southwestern flavor. Basil, mint leaves, and a little 
nuoc mam (fish sauce) provide an Asian accent. 
Sauteed in olive oil with some garlic, toasted pine 
nuts, lemon juice, and sun-dried tomatoes, your 
greens will take on a Tuscan character. 

THE COMMON GREENS 

While new varieties of greens are appearing all the 
time, don't overlook the more common varieties: 

Kale — Also called Scotch kale or Savoy salad, 
kale is often used as a garnish. It resembles broccoli 
in flavor, but with a spicy, somewhat bitter finish. 

Escarole — Often used raw in salads, escarole has 
loose green outer leaves and yellow leaves towards 
the center. Escarole has a slightly bitter taste and is 
a regular addition to Italian stews and soups. 

Dandelion greens — Also called cow-parsnip, 
bright green dandelion leaves have a long, narrow 
shape with a toothed edge. They should be harvested 
before the plant flowers andean be eaten raw in salads 
or made into wine. They're wonderful in soups. 

Broccoli raab — Also known as rabe and rapini, 
broccoli raab is a member of the turnip family and is 



Collards 



used in many Italian dishes. Its leafy green stalks are 
crunchy and its small florets are soft, almost creamy. 

Collards — Another member of the kale family, 
collards are associated with traditional southern 
cooking. These large, flat, dark green leaves help 
ring in the New Year in many southern homes. 

THE EXOTIC GREENS 

Many of the new, interesting greens coming to market 
are of Asian pedigree, while others are contemporary 
varieties developed from long-favored domestic types. 

Tat-soi — An Asian member of the kale family, 
tat-soi is worth seeking out, as only the young, ten- 
der leaves are harvested. The tiny rounded leaves 
are emerald green with very thin, white ribbing. It 
tastes like a delicate spinach with a lemony kick. 

Mizuna — Relatively new to American markets, 
mizuna is also called Japanese mustard green and 
has a mild mustard flavor. The narrow, pointed 
leaves, pale to yellow green, are often incorporated 
into mesclun, a mix of baby salad greens. 

Savoy spinach — The small, ruffled leaves of Savoy 
spinach appear to be a cross between spinach and 
Savoy cabbage, but the flavor is unlike any spinach 
I've had because of its spicy aftertaste. The leaves are 
dark green with almost no visible veins. It can be eaten 
raw in salads, but it's excellent lightly cooked. 

Chard — Also called Swiss chard or beet greens, 
chard is actually a type of beet that's grown for its 
leaves rather than its roots. The broad, fan-shaped 
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Mizuna 



Mizuna is an equal 
partner with chicken 

in this quick and deli- 
cious wok<ooked dish. 



leaves have a white rib running down the center. They 
vary from light to dark green. Red chard varieties have 
a bright red rib like rhubarb. Chard is an excellent sub- 
stitute for spinach in sautes, soups, and stir-fries. 

WOK-SAUTEED MIZUNA & MINCED CHICKEN 

1 prefer serving the minced chicken with a bowl of steam- 
ing jasmine or basmati rice, but many of my customers 
enjoy it over angel hair pasta. Let your guests add a dash of 
hot chile oil if they like extra heat. Serves four to six. 

7 egg white, lightly beaten 

7 tsp. minced fresh ginger 

7 tsp. minced garlic 

7 V2 tsp. tamari or soy sauce 

7 lb. boneless, skinless chicken breasts, minced 

2 tsp. peanut or canola oil 
Vs cup minced carrots 

V3 cup minced onions 

V4 cup minced water chestnuts 

V2 tsp. chile paste with garlic, such as Taste of Thai 

Juice of 7 lime 

7 lb. mizuna, ends trimmed 

4 chopped scallions for decoration 

Combine the egg white, ginger, garlic, and V2 tsp. tamari. 
Add the chicken and marinate for 1 hour in the refrigerator. 

Heat 1 tsp. of the oil in a wok or saute pan over high 
heat. Add the chicken and the marinade; cook 4 to 6 min., 
stirring constantly, until the chicken is cooked through. 
Remove the chicken from the pan and set aside. 

Heat the remaining oil in the pan. Add the carrots, onions, 
and water chestnuts; saute 2 to 3 min. Add the remaining 
tamari, chile paste, lime juice, and mizuna and stir frequently 
until the mizuna wilts slightly, about 1 min. Add the chicken 
and toss to combine. Decorate with the scallions and serve. 




SCALLOPS WITH LIME & SAVOY SPINACH 

This dish makes a wonderful appetizer and is nicely com- 
plemented with crisp, dry white wine, such as a Sauvignon 
Blanc or an Amontillado Sherry. If you prefer, you can use 
shrimp instead of scallops. Serves four to six. 

FOR THE CARAMELIZED WALNUTS: 
V4 cup shelled walnut pieces 
7 tsp. sugar 

FOR THE SEARED SCALLOPS: 

juice of 7 lime 

7 tsp. chopped lime zest 

2 tsp. olive or canola oil; more for the pan 

2 tsp. minced garlic 

7 tsp. Dijon mustard 

7 tsp. minced shallots 

Freshly ground black pepper 

2 lb. sea scallops 

FOR THE SAVOY SPINACH: 

V2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 tsp. minced garlic 

7 V2 lb. Savoy spinach leaves 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

To make the caramelized walnuts — In a nonstick pan over 
medium heat, combine the nuts and sugar. Stir until the 
sugar melts, forms a syrup, and coats the nuts, about 2 min. 
Quickly transfer the nuts to a plate. 

To make the seared scallops — In a nonreactive con- 
tainer, combine half the lime juice, the zest, oil, garlic, mus- 
tard, shallots, and pepper. Add the scallops and toss to 
coat; marinate for 1 hour in the refrigerator. 

Heat a cast-iron pan over medium heat and brush it with 
a little oil. Remove the scallops from the marinade. Sear the 
scallops on one side, trying not to crowd them and without 
moving them, about 2 min.; this may have to be done in 
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batches. Turn and sear until browned on the other 
side, about 2 min. 

When all the scallops are cooked, transfer them 
to a clean bowl. Return the pan to the stove and 
add the remaining lime juice to the pan to 
deglaze. With a wooden spoon, scrape the pan 
to remove any browned bits. Pour the pan juices 
over the scallops; set aside and keep warm. 

To make the Savoy spinach — Rinse the 
pan and heat the olive oil in it over medium- 
high heat. Add the garlic and cook until lightly 
browned. Add the Savoy spinach and cook 
briefly, stirring, until the leaves wilt. Season with 
salt and pepper. 

To assemble — Make a nest of the Savoy 
spinach on each serving plate. Arrange a portion 
of the scallops with accumulated juices on the 
spinach; top with the walnuts. 

GARLICKY GREENS WITH PENNE PASTA 
& SPICY TOMATO BROTH 

This dish is a great meal by itself. Serve it with a softer red 
wine, like a California Merlot or Zinfandel. Serves four to six. 

FOR THE TOMATO BROTH: 
1 cup chopped onions 

1 cup chopped tomatoes 
V2 cup chopped celery 

V2 cup chopped carrots 

Vegetable trimmings (not cabbage, broccoli, or cauliflower), 
optional 

2 cups tomato juice 

Sprigs of fresh thyme, rosemary, basil, and oregano (or a 

pinch each of dried) 
2 fresh chile peppers, halved, or 7 tsp. hot red pepper flakes 
Salt (or mi so paste) and freshly ground black pepper to taste 



FOR THE GARLIC GREENS AND PASTA: 

V/2 lb. broccoli raab, trimmed and chopped coarse 

7 medium red onion, cut into slivers 

2 tsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

7 (19-oz.) can white cannellini beans, drained 

1 large tomato, seeded and chopped coarse 

2 tsp. minced garlic 

12 oz. penne pasta, cooked 
V2 bunch basil (1 oz.), washed and chopped 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
V2 Tbs. black olive paste (optional) 
Tabasco (optional) 

To make the tomato broth — Put all the vegetables and 
vegetable trimmings in a large saucepan. Add the tomato 
juice and bring to a boil over high heat. Lower the heat and 
maintain a slow simmerf or about 1 hour, adding the herbs 
and chiles during the last 20 min. of cooking. Season with 
salt or miso and pepper, if desired, and strain. 

To make the greens and pasta — If you're using a micro- 
wave oven, put the broccoli raab in a microwave-safe dish 
with an inch of water. Cover loosely and microwave on high 
for 3 min. Alternatively, bring a pot of salted water to a boil 
over high heat. Add the raab and cook until tender, 2 to 

3 min. Either way, immediately dip the raab in ice water to 
"shock" it and stop the cooking. Drain and set aside. 

In a large nonstickskilletover medium heat, saute the 
onion in the oil until translucent. Add the raab and cook 
briefly. Add the beans, tomato, garlic, and penne; stir to com- 
bine well. Add the basil, salt, pepper, olive paste, and about 
3 /4 cup tomato broth; toss to combine. Serve in large bowls 
topped with more tomato broth and Tabasco on the side. 

Steve Petusevsky is the creative food director at Uni- 
com Village in Aventura, Florida. He writes a regular 
recipe column in the Miami Herald. ♦ 



A spicy tomato broth 
unites greens with 
pasta. Broccoli raab 
has long been a staple 
ingredient of Italian 
cooking and is a 
natural partner for 
white beans, onions, 
and fresh tomatoes. 
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Which Wine 
for Dinner? 

A user-friendly guide to successful 
wine and food partnerships 



B: 



BY ROSINA TINARI WILSON 



Aromatherapy for wine lovers? 

Use the aroma wheel to jog your 
senses as you sniff and sip a glass 
of wine. The circular chart can 
help you identify both 
desirable and 
undesirable 




rash, brawny, and muscular, with a prodigious 
nose, thick legs, and a powerhouse finish." 
U A vibrant flash of midsummer moonlight on a 
still, velvety lake." 

"Lean, racy, and angular, but disappointingly 
closed and elusive." 

What are we talking about here? An Olympic 
weightlifter? A UFO sighting? A snobby supermodel? 
No, the fanciful (and tongue-in-cheek) quotes that 
you've just read all refer to wine. With hype like this 
running rampant, it's small wonder that the average 
American would rather order a beer. That's a shame 
because wine is really quite simple. Despite all the 
winebabble, the tongue-twisting terminology (try 
saying Trockenbeerenauslese ten times fast), the end- 
less details of grape growing, winemaking, labeling, 
tasting, and "correct" service, wine can be very user- 
friendly stuff. And once you have the basics down, 
learning to pair wine with food comes naturally. 
If you have a keen interest in food, you al- 
ready have a head start, because most of 
what you need to know about wine 
has an exact parallel in the kitchen 
and at the table. 

DECONSTRUCTING THE 
FLAVOR OF WINE 

Every wine owes its 
unique character to a 
balance of three very 
simple building blocks: 
fruit and other aro- 
matics, acidity, and 
tannin. Alcohol is a 
component, but it's 
practically flavorless; 
sugar can be ignored 
because most table 
wines are very dry. 
Fruit and other aro- 
matics. Fruit in a wine 
is the first thing you zero 
in on when you sniff or 
sip. If the wine is white, it 
might remind you of apples, 
ripe apricots, or something 
tropical, such as mango or pine- 
apple. A red wine might seem 
more like cherries, plums, or those 
dark, juicy wild berries that you feasted 
on during summer vacation. Keep sniffing 
or sipping and you might pick up a hint of vanilla, 
butter, black pepper, green olive, or roses. Wine- 
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babble again? No, this is real. Wines actually do 
mimic fruits, vegetables, flowers, spices, and other 
products of nature. Chemically speaking, the same 
built-in fragrances that make these fruits and 
other natural products smell the way they do can 
also occur in wine, giving the wine those exact 
same aromas. 

To put it another way, a wine can smell like 
bell peppers because it contains the same stuff 
that makes bell peppers smell like bell peppers: 
2-methoxy 3-isobutyl pyrazine. Vanilla smells the 
way it does thanks to a substance called vanillin. 
Found naturally in vanilla beans, vanillin also 
occurs in oak, so wines aged in oak barrels (Char- 
donnay is a prime example) can come out smelling 
like vanilla. Roses smell the way they do because of 
a compound called geraniol. If a wine (Gewiirz- 
traminer, for instance) contains geraniol, it too will 
smell like roses. 

At latest count, more than 800 such aroma 
compounds have been identified in wine, many of 
which also occur in foods and other common sub- 
stances. Knowing this can help you to understand 
the wine fully, whether you're a novice or an 
expert wine taster. And a fuller understanding 
leads to making the best possible partnerships at 
the table. 



The aroma wheel. There's a tremendously use- 
ful tool that helps tasters sort out these wine charac- 
teristics by grouping them into familiar categories. 
Developed in the 1980s at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, it's known as the wine aroma wheel 
(at left) . The aroma wheel arranges general cate- 
gories, such as fruity, spicy, and floral, at the center of 
the wheel like wedges of a pie, and then subdivides 
these as you move outward to give specific terms, 
such as peach, clove, and violet. The wheel lists 
undesirable as well as desirable aromas; this can help 
the taster recognize flaws in the wine. Not only can 
any given wine contain a combination of these 
aromas, but you might also find aromas not on the 
wheel, such as papaya, nutmeg, or jasmine. 

The advantage of using the aroma wheel is that 
it describes wine objectively, based on actual scien- 
tific fact. It also nudges our "sensory memory" by 
suggesting a wide range of possibilities for what 
we're smelling. 

Acidity. Imagine biting into a slice of lemon — 
the thought alone makes your mouth water. That's 
because of the lemon's natural acidity. Likewise, the 
natural acidity in a wine is very obvious. It can have 
some of the same effects as lemon juice, bringing out 
the flavors of the wine itself, and bringing out the 
food's natural flavor. What's more, the natural acids 



AROMA 
SLEUTHING 

Test your ability to rec- 
ognize aromas in wine 
by making a "mystery 
box. " Put samples of 
typical fragrant ingre- 
dients in small, num- 
bered containers that 
conceal the items and 
then try to identify the 
contents by sniffing. 
Work with a partner 
and test each other. 
Possible ingredients 
include coffee, lemon 
peel, cocoa powder, 
vinegar, mint, cinna- 
mon, black pepper, 
vanilla, green bell 
pepper, and fruits such 
as berries, apples, or 
pineapple. 
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in a wine can help cut through rich, fatty foods just 
as a squeeze of lemon would, refreshing your palate 
and setting up your taste buds for the next bite. 

If the acid level of a wine is too low, not only will 
the wine seem flat and dull by itself but it wont be 
able to perk up the flavors of food. And if it's too 
high, the wine will taste thin and sour. Winemakers 
the world over realize the vital importance of acidity, 
and literally work overtime (even going to such 
lengths as harvesting at night, when acid levels rise) 
to get good, consistent acidity in their grapes, year in 
and year out. 

Tannin. Have you ever tasted a just-made red 
wine, straight from the barrel? Or chewed on a 
grape pit, a coffee bean, or a freshly shelled wal- 
nut? Remember that dry, puckery feeling, that 
sense that your tongue is sticking to the roof of 
your mouth? The culprit is tannin, which is found 
in the hard, woody parts of plants. In wine, tannins 
come from the grape seeds, skins, and stems, and 
they feel rough, gritty, or "furry" in the mouth. Red 
wines are more tannic than whites because during 
winemaking, the juice stays in contact with the 
skins, stems, and seeds longer. 

The right amount of tannin can benefit a wine 
greatly, preserving it against spoilage or too- rapid 



aging. This is why red wines age better than whites. 
And as anyone who has tasted a twenty-year-old 
Cabernet or Bordeaux knows, tannins soften over 
time, turning that harsh mouth-feel silky and 
smooth. Since tannin bonds chemically with both 
protein and fat, foods such as meat or cheese can 
make even a young, tannic wine taste less rough and 
more enjoyable. 

WHAT MAKES A GOOD MATCH? 

Ask the average person how to go about pairing 
wine with food, and you'll either get a blank stare or 
some form of the old maxim "white wine with fish, 
red wine with meat." This rule of thumb works 
pretty well as far as it goes, but if you care about 
making the best food and wine matches possible, 
there's a bit more to it. 

Fortunately, the basics of food and wine pairing 
are very simple, very straightforward, and very intu- 
itive. In fact, you use the concepts already, probably 
without even realizing it, in many other facets of life 
including cooking. 

The basics boil down to just a few simple prin- 
ciples. Using them, you can start with virtually any 
food, or any wine, and not only make any number of 
great matches but avoid bad ones as well. 



GEOGRAPHIC 
PARTNERS 

To explore the com- 
patibility of food and 
wine from the same 
region, try: 

• an olive-oil-brushed 
grilled steak (Bistecca 
Fiorentina) or fresh 
pasta with wild mush- 
rooms alongside a 
good-quality Chianti 

• a plate of raw 
oysters with a crisp 
Muscadet from the 
shellfish-rich Brittany 
region of France 

• a good bockwurst 
with a German 
Riesling or Gewurz- 
traminer. 
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Partners from the same hometown. Simply 
put, wine and food in certain parts of the world have 
evolved as partners. In places where wines have a 
long history, they tend to taste good with the local 
foods. And so we have the Rieslings of Germany 
with the sweet-spicy sausages, Chianti with Tuscan 
pasta, and closer to home, local Cabernets and Mer- 
lots with Sonoma lamb, Long Island duck, and Texas 
wild game. 

The geographic, or regional, principle works 
nicely to a point. But for today's creative cooks, it 
just doesn't go far enough. For one, there are excit- 
ing, delicious cuisines from many parts of the world 
where wine is simply not part of the heritage — 
Southeast Asia, Latin America, and sections of the 
United States, for example. Moreover, today's in- 
ventive "fusion" cuisine, which combines ingredi- 
ents and techniques from around the globe, blurs 
geographic boundaries. 

So we need to look at other, more fundamental 
relationships between the wine and the food to find 
good partners. 

Like with like. Think of the people you enjoy 
being with. It's likely you have a lot in common — 
similar backgrounds, interests, aspects of your per- 
sonality which act to help forge a bond between 
you. With food and wine, the same thing can hap- 
pen. When you can match a characteristic in the 
glass and on the plate, the wine and food tend to 
flow together, to mirror each other, to resonate, 



emphasizing that characteristic. This is similar to 
unison in music: when all the voices or instruments 
are sounding the same note, the effect is powerful 
and dramatic. 

If you start with a wine that has strong cherry 
character, such as a Merlot or a Pinot Noir, and 
make a cherry glaze or dried-cherry stuffing for a 
meat or poultry dish, the cherry flavors in the glass 
will echo those on the plate. Start with a fresh 
pineapple salsa for grilled fish and choose a fresh- 
tasting, pineappley Chardonnay to magnify the 
tropical flavors of both. 

Opposites attract. Sometimes, however, hav- 
ing something in common isn't quite enough. You 
might find it more interesting to choose a mate or 
a friend who has different interests and whose per- 
sonality complements rather than matches your 
own. This is comparable to harmony in music, 
when different notes, chosen deliberately, sound 
pleasing together. 

In the kitchen, you create such balances as sweet 
and sour flavors, hot and cold temperatures, smooth 
and crunchy textures. Likewise, when you pair a 
food with a wine because of intentional differences, 
the whole — ideally — can seem greater than the sum 
of its parts. This is the contrast principle, and it 
brings added interest and complexity to food and 
wine matches. 

Although these similarity and contrast prin- 
ciples seem contradictory, both are equally valid — 



LIKE AND 

UNLIKE 

PAIRINGS 

To examine the similar- 
ity and contrast prin- 
ciples of food and wine 
pairing, try this three- 
part tasting. Ask your 
wine merchant for 
1 ) a buttery, creamy 
Chardonnay, 2) a tart, 
citrusy Sauvignon 
Blanc with no herbal 
tones, and 3) a Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc with some 
herbal flavors. Now 
make a simple chicken 
dish: saute a chicken 
breast in butter, 
deglaze the pan with 
some heavy cream, 
and boil to reduce 
slightly to make a 
sauce. Season just with 
some salt. Taste this 
with the buttery Char- 
donnay. Do you like 
the way the flavors 
and textures match? 
Next pour a glass of 
the first Sauvignon 
Blanc. Do you like the 
way the wine's acidity 
cuts through the rich 
sauce, cleansing your 
palate for the next 
bite? Now add some 
tarragon to the sauce 
and taste it with the 
third wine, the herbal 
Sauvignon Blanc. This 
wine will still show 
contrast with the 
creamy dish, but be- 
cause there's an herbal 
quality to both the 
food and the wine, 
the pairing now shows 
similarity as well as 
contrast. Can you taste 
both effects? 
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EQUAL- 
INTENSITY 
PRINCIPLE 

To see how the overall 
intensity of food and 
wine matches, poach 
a fillet of sole, finish it 
with just lemon and 
parsley, and pour a 
light white wine such 
as a Chenin Blanc. 
Next, grill a flavorful 
steak, season with 
garlic, mustard, and 
rosemary, and serve a 
big Syrah or Cabernet 
Sauvignon. Notice 
how the body and 
strength of flavor of 
the pairings match in 
both cases. Now try 
reversing the wines. 
Does the steak wipe 
out the delicate white 
wine? Does the red 
wine knock the fish 
out of the water? 

You can also try 
a medium-intensity 
dish, such as a roast 
chicken with mush- 
room sauce, with 
both a full-bodied 
white wine, such as 
a Chardonnay, and a 
light red, such as a 
PinotNoir. You might 
like both for different 
reasons. 





and they can coexist in the same food and wine 
pairing. 

Equal intensity. The most important thing to re- 
member, though, when pairing food and wine, is to 
keep either one from overpowering the other. Both 
partners should have about the same weight in the 
mouth, the same strength of flavor. This is the equal- 
intensity principle, and it holds true whether the 
food and wine are both delicate, both full-flavored, 
or both middle-of-the-road. 

You can also fine -tune the equal-intensity prin- 
ciple if you want either the food or the wine to stand 
out in any given pairing. Start, for example, with a 
dish that you really want to show off. Instead of 
choosing an exactly equal partner in the glass, pour 
something a bit lighter. Likewise, if you want the 
wine to star, cook your dish more simply. 

HONING YOUR SKILLS— KEEP TASTING 

Jus t a s with food, which i s endlessly varied and fasci- 
nating, the more you learn about wine, the more 
there is to know. To keep as current as possible, haunt 
your local bottle shop and check out the wine maga- 
zines, especially those that describe and rate recent 
releases. And wine, like food, is easy to enjoy even 
without special knowledge. As a cook, you already 



possess the instincts for putting the two together. 

Hone your skills even further by holding wine 
tastings, sampling the wines either alone or with 
food. You can set these up according to themes: 
open six Sauvignon Blancs, Pinot Noirs, Italian reds, 
or sparklers from different parts of the world. Taste 
and see what they have in common and how they 
differ. Or pour an array of different types of wines, 
whites and reds, and test them out with a series of 
dishes. Invite some like-minded friends to join you, 
have them do the "mystery box" exercise (see the 
sidebar on p. 37) as a warm-up, and then turn every- 
one loose and compare notes. 

You'll not only learn a lot about the wines and the 
way they work with food, but you'll also learn a great 
deal about your own palate. Best of all, you'll be 
adding an extra dimension to the pleasures of the 
table — one that you can continue to explore every 
time you pull the cork on a bottle of wine. 

Rosina Tinari Wilson is a food, wine, and travel writer 
and consultant based in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
She teaches the Food and Wine Affinities course at the 
California Culinary Academy and has just published 
a cookbook, Seafood, Pasta & Noodles — The New 
Classics (Ten Speed Press, 1 994). ♦ 
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All about Chocolate 



Selecting, handling, and storing 
everyone's favorite ingredient 



BY CAROLE BLOOM 



I'm crazy about chocolate, and I know I'm not 
alone. I spend a good part of my professional 
life working with chocolate, and off-duty I cer- 
tainly enjoy my share of it. I've gained a better 
appreciation for chocolate by learning about its 
cultivation, processing, and various types. And of 
course, knowing how to handle chocolate prop- 
erly in the kitchen only adds to the pleasures of 
this favorite ingredient. 

CHOCOLATE GROWS ON TREES 

Chocolate may not seem like it comes from a plant, 
but its source is the fruit of the cocoa tree, Theo- 
broma cacao. It's primarily cultivated in equatorial 
regions of the world (where the climate is warm and 
humid), although some chocolate is now being pro- 
duced in Hawaii. 

Cocoa trees that grow in the wild can reach 
heights of up to sixty feet. Cultivated trees, however, 
are raised in the shade of tall, large-leaved "mother" 
trees, usually banana trees, rubber trees, or coconut 
palms. These mother trees keep the cocoa trees from 
growing much more than twenty feet tall, making it 
easier to harvest the beans. 

As many as 5,000 tiny flowers at a time will 
bloom on a cocoa tree; these flowers will develop in 
slow succession into large, deeply ridged, football- 
size pods that look something like large papayas. 
At any given time, the cocoa tree will simultane- 
ously support flowers, unripe green pods, and ripe 
orange or yellow pods. Oddly, the pods will sprout 
not only from the branches of the tree, but all along 
the trunk as well. Within the ripe pods, a milky- 
white, pulpy membrane holds twenty to forty 
almond-shaped, ivory-colored cocoa beans. 




When ready for harvest, the pods are cut from 
the trees and the beans are removed along with 
their membrane. The beans are placed on banana 
leaves or in large vats, covered with leaves, and 
left to ferment for a few days, while the 
membrane evaporates and the beans 
darken in color. The beans are then 
sun-dried for several days. After dry- 
ing, they're packed into burlap sacks and 
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Where would bakers 
be without cocoa 
powder? Its wonder- 
fully mellow chocolate 
flavor is an essential 
ingredient in many 
confections, and it can 
easily warm up the 
coldest of nights when 
stirred into hot milk. 



shipped to factories to be processed. 

There are two main botanical varieties of cocoa 
trees: criollo and forastero. The criollo tree is native 
to Ecuador and Venezuela. It produces the highest- 
quality beans, even though the trees are small and 
difficult to cultivate. Forastero trees, grown mainly 
in equatorial Africa and Brazil, provide about 90% of 
the world's harvest of cocoa beans. The forastero 
bean is harsher and more bitter than the criollo 
bean. Usually the two varieties are blended together. 
Capuacu (Theobroma grandiflorum) , a relative of 
cocoa native to the Brazilian rain forest, has recently 
been discovered and is being cultivated in the Ama- 
zon. Capuacu (pronounced COOP-oo-ah-sue) beans 
produce a rich, mellow-flavored chocolate with 
fruity undertones. 

MAKING CHOCOLATE 

After the cocoa beans arrive at a factory, they're 
roasted at 250° to 350°F for thirty minutes to two 
hours. It's during the roasting process that the fer- 
mented and dried beans begin to smell like choco- 
late. Each crop of beans is evaluated to determine 
the precise roasting time and temperature — two 
determining factors in the final flavor of the 
chocolate. Generally, the flavors are strengthened 
and become increasingly bitter with longer roast- 
ing times. 

Once roasted, the outer husk of the cocoa bean is 
cracked and blown away through a process called 
winnowing, which leaves the bean's inner nib be- 
hind. The different varieties of beans (nibs at this 
stage) are blended to achieve the desired flavor. Al- 
though there are only two main varieties of cocoa 



trees, there are many variations of beans as a result 
of geographic origin and because hybrids of the two 
trees have evolved. Precise roasting times, roasting 
temperatures, and blending ratios are the trade 
secrets of every chocolate manufacturer. Combined, 
these factors are what make various brands of 
chocolate taste different. 

The blended nibs are simultaneously ground 
and heated to melt their natural cocoa butter, 
which turns the entire mass to a liquid known as 
chocolate liquor. When cooled, it's called cocoa 
paste. Without the addition of sugar or more cocoa 
butter, it is at this point plain, bitter chocolate (also 
known as baking chocolate), which isn't too pleas- 
ing to the palate. 

Cocoa powder and cocoa butter. Separating 
chocolate paste's two elements, raw cocoa powder 
and cocoa butter, is the first step in making finished 
cocoa powder. Cocoa paste is pressed in large hy- 
draulicmachines to extract the cocoa butter. What's 
left behind are dry cocoa cakes, called press cakes. 
These press cakes are cooled, crushed, ground, and 
sifted to produce cocoa powder. If the cocoa powder 
is "Dutch-processed," the chocolate liquor is treated 
with an alkaline solution before it is pressed. This 
makes the finished cocoa powder darker, mellower, 
and more flavorful. The extracted cocoa butter is 
saved and cooled into slabs for finishing other 
chocolate products. 

True chocolate. What we regard as straight 
"eating" chocolate is made from the chocolate 
liquor with the addition of more cocoa butter, 
sugar, vanilla, and sometimes milk solids. The 
chocolate is then kneaded or "conched" (pro- 
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A choice of chocolates 



The best way to select chocolate is to taste 
it plain. A chocolate's flavor won't change 
when you bake with it, so be sure you find 
one that tastes good right out of hand. 

Some easy things to notice when choosing 
chocolate are the appearance and aroma. Is 
the chocolate evenly colored and shiny? 
Does it smell rich and flavorful? When you 
break the chocolate, does it snap firmly and 
cleanly? When you taste it, is it smooth, 
creamy, and does it melt in your mouth? The 
flavor itself should be generally pleasing and 
harmonious. The aftertaste, or finish, is also 
important: a good chocolate's flavor will 
linger in your mouth. 

Generally, the European brands of choco- 
late are the highest quality and best tasting, 
although there are good American-made 
brands. Some of the most popular European 
brands — and my favorites — are Valrhona 
and Cacao Barry (both from France), Calle- 
baut (from Belgium) , and Lindt and Tobler 
(both from Switzerland) . The most popular 
and, I think, the best-tasting American 
brands are Ghirardelli and Guittard. These 
brands of chocolate are available at gourmet 
and imported food shops, cookware stores, 
some major supermarkets, some department 
stores, and through mail-order sources 
(see p. 45).— C.B. 



nounced KAHNCHT). The conching process is per- 
formed by a heavy roller that continuously heats, 
mixes, grinds, and stirs the chocolate to break 
down any remaining bits of cocoa butter and 
solids, leaving a homogenous, satiny-smooth, 
melt-in-the-mouth texture. Conching is one of 
the steps in processing that helps keep the emul- 
sion of cocoa butter and chocolate liquor stable. 
The longer the chocolate is conched, the 
smoother the final product will be. This process, 
however, also weakens the chocolate flavor, so 
chocolate makers must be careful to strike a bal- 



Smooth, 
creamy milk 
chocolate gets its 
flavor from more 
sugar, less choco- 
late liquor, and 
added milk solids. 



ance between smooth texture and pronounced 
flavor. Higher-quality chocolates are usually 
conched for longer periods of time — in some cases, 
as long as seven days. 

Conching alone is not enough to keep the 
chocolate emulsion stable. All chocolates have 
lecithin, a natural fat, added to them during 
conching. Though it constitutes only .3% to .5% 
of the finished product, lecithin is important be- 
cause it helps keep the chocolate from becoming 
too hard and brittle. 

After conching, the chocolate is "tempered" — 
a process of heating, gradual cooling, and then 
reheating. Tempering helps give chocolate snap 
and gloss; it also helps prevent "chocolate bloom," 
in which the cocoa butter rises to the chocolate's 
surface. Any additional ingredients (nuts, for ex- 
ample) are added at this point, and then the choco- 
late is molded. 

THE RANGE FROM DARK TO WHITE 

Bittersweet and semisweet chocolates, collectively 
called the dark chocolates, are made from choco- 
late liquor, cocoa butter, sugar, and vanilla. The 
difference between these two dark chocolates is 
that more sugar is added to the semisweet. Baking 
chocolate is also technically a dark choco- 
late, but it has no sugar and can only be 
used in recipes that appropriately 
compensate for that. Couverture is 
dark chocolate with extra cocoa but- 
ter, which gives it a high gloss. It's ideal 
for the thin, glossy coatings of many candies — 
hence its name, which means "blanket" in French. 
Milk chocolate has less chocolate liquor and more 
sugar than the dark chocolates, as well as the ad- 
dition of milk solids. 

White chocolate is made from cocoa butter, milk 
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Chopping chocolate 
is easy with a heavy 
chef's knife and a 
stable wooden cut- 
ting board. Don't try 
to cut off big chunks; 
just shave off a bit at 
a time, putting the 
pressure on the heel 
of the knife. 

Low heat and con- 
stant stirring yield 
smooth melted 
chocolate. A rubber 
spatula is ideal for 
scraping and stirring. 
Use a water bath 
to keep the heat at 
a minimum. 




solids, sugar, and vanilla. When buying white 
chocolate, be aware that products called "summer 
coating" and "compound coating" use a vegetable 
fat other than cocoa butter as their base. Since 
these products lack cocoa butter, they don't taste 
like chocolate. 

Using one chocolate for another. As a rule, 
the dark chocolates can be easily substituted for 
each other in recipes. Whether you use bitter- 
sweet or semisweet chocolate is simply a matter of 
personal preference. Milk chocolate and white 
chocolate, however, cant be substituted for the 
dark chocolates or for each other because they 
have much less chocolate liquor and have the ad- 
dition of milk solids. These "lighter" chocolates 
also have different handling characteristics: the 
milk solids burn easily and will form lumps when 
melted over excessive heat. Many novices will see 
lumps appear as the chocolate is melting and in- 
crease the heat, believing that the chocolate is 
simply not melting. This only aggravates the prob- 
lem, as more heat will create more lumps. All the 
proportions of a recipe must be completely re- 
worked to substitute one of the lighter chocolates 
for darker ones. 

KEEP CHOCOLATE AWAY FROM WATER 

Chocolate must be handled gently in order to pre- 
serve its glossy look and satiny texture. Because it's 
an emulsion, chocolate is very sensitive to added 
moisture. The first rule when working with choco- 
late is to prevent liquid from coming into contact 
with it unless a recipe specifically calls for it. Liquid 
causes melted chocolate to "seize" — it thickens and 
becomes the consistency of mud. This happens be- 
cause the sugar particles begin to fall out of the 



emulsion and the chocolate can no longer remain 
fluid. When working with chocolate, make sure all 
your utensils are completely dry. 

However, adding a large amount of liquid — more 
than 25% by volume — will not cause the chocolate 
to seize. When added in this quantity, the liquid 
actually forms a new emulsion with chocolate. This 
new, looser emulsion is what allows us to make rich, 
wonderful chocolate sauces and ganache (see Fine 
Cooking #2, pp. 64-69) . 

Chocolate that has seized cannot be salvaged. 
Adding a few tablespoons of vegetable oil will bring 
the mixture back to a even consistency, but then 
you're no longer dealing with chocolate. It's best just 
to throw out the seized chocolate and start over. 

The ideal environment for working with choco- 
late is 65°F with low humidity. If you can't help 
working with chocolate on damp days, try using a 
dehumidifier in your kitchen. An air conditioner 
also works wonders when working with chocolate 
in hot, muggy weather. 

MELT CHOCOLATE GENTLY 

Chocolate should be melted slowly over low heat. It 
should never come into direct contact with heat and 
should not be heated over 120° (or 115° for white 
chocolate) . Overheating chocolate will cause it to 
taste burnt, to develop lumps, or to seize up. Again, 
the lighter chocolates, because of their added milk 
solids, are more sensitive to heat than the dark 
chocolates. The milk solids coagulate with too much 
heat, leaving lumps in the chocolate. 

Chocolate should be chopped into very small 
pieces before melting, so that it melts evenly and 
with little heat. A chef's knife and a wooden cut- 
ting board are the best utensils for this; don't use a 
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SOURCES FOR CHOCOLATE 



The Chocolate Gallery, 56 West 22nd St., New York, 
NY 1 001 0; 21 2/675-CAKE. Valrhona, Van Leer: 



Dean & DeLuca, 560 Broadway, New York, NY 1001 2; 
800/221-7714. Catalog available, $3. Callebaut, 
Ghirardelli, Valrhona. 

Ferncliff House, PO Box 1 77, Tremont City, OH 45372; 
51 3/390-6420. Catalog available. Guittard, Merckens, 
Nestle, Van Leer. 

Harry Wils & Co., Inc., 1 82 Duane St., New York, 
NY 1001 3; 800/362-9688. Catalog available; checks 
only. Cacao Barry, Valrhona. 

La Cuisine, 323 Cameron St., Alexandria, VA22314; 
800/521 -1 1 76. Catalog available, $3. Cacao Barry, 
Callebaut, Valrhona. 

Maison Glass, 1 1 1 E. 58th St., New York, NY 10022; 
800/U-CALL-MG. Catalog available, $5. Callebaut, 
Valrhona. 

Sweet Celebrations, 7009 Washington Ave. South, 
Edina, MN 55439; 800/328-6722. Catalog available. 
Nestle, Peters. 



food processor because it will prematurely heat 
the chocolate. 

The best way to melt chocolate is in the top of a 
double boiler over hot (not simmering) water. Be 
sure the top pan of the boiler fits snugly over the bot- 
tom, so no steam can escape and mix with the 
chocolate. A glass double boiler is ideal because you 
can see if the water in the bottom pan is overheating. 
Be sure to use a double boiler that's big enough to 
hold the chocolate and allow some room for stirring. 

Microwave ovens are also good for melting choco- 
late, as long as you re very careful. Using a medium 
power level, you'll need to stop the oven every 
15 seconds and stir vigorously. 

KEEP YOUR CHOCOLATE 
IN PRIME CONDITION 

Chocolate is best stored at room temperature, 
wrapped in foil or brown paper. Storing chocolate in 
the refrigerator, in the freezer, or in plastic wrap will 
trap condensation. When stored in a cool, dry place, 
dark chocolate has an indefinite shelf life. Chocolate 
has a high fat content which picks up other flavors, 
so be careful of what other foods you store near it. 
Because of their milk-solid content, the lighter 
chocolates are best stored no longer than a year. If 




White choco- 
late isn't quite 
chocolate— it 

contains no choco- 
late liquor: With 
high percentages of 
cocoa butter and 
milk solids, it's the 
most temperature- 
sensitive of all 
chocolates. 

Good chocolate 
should make you 
smile. The author 
buys her Callebaut 
in 1 5-pound blocks 
so she always has 
some handy. 



you're unsure of the quality of your chocolate, smell 
it ; if it has a rancid odor, throw it out. 

Any chocolate that's left after dipping truffles or 
candies can be saved as long as nothing else has been 
mixed with it. Simply transfer the chocolate to a 
clean container or bowl, cover tightly, and store it at 
room temperature. 

Chocolate's complex flavors are best savored at 
room temperature, so if you've stored a chocolate 
cake or other dessert in the refrigerator, be sure 
to allow it to warm up before you serve it. Choco- 
late candies, confections, and some cakes and 
other desserts can be frozen if very well 
wrapped. Because rapid temperature 
changes can cause the chocolate 
coating to crack, frozen choco- 
lates should be allowed to defrost 
for at least 24 hours in the refrig- 
erator before they're brought out to 
stand at room temperature. 

Carole Bloom is the author of the newly published The 
International Dictionary of Desserts, Pastries & 
Confections, as well as Truffles, Candies & Confec- 
tions — Elegant Candymaking in the Home, and the 
forthcoming The Candy Cookbook. She has trained 
extensively throughout Europe and is a Certified Culi- 
nary Professional. ♦ 
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Peking Duck at Home 

Wrap up slivers of crisp duck for a showy appetizer 




How do you celebrate Thanksgiving in Bei- 
jing if you can t find a turkey? This was a 
tough question to answer for me and some fellow 
students who were studying in China during the 
early 1980s. Even if we'd found a turkey, our dor- 
mitory camp stoves were woefully inadequate for 
cooking such a large bird. So instead we opted for 
the local equivalent — Peking duck. Perfectly 
roasted and golden-glazed, served with tender 
Mandarin pancakes, a tangy sauce, and crunchy 
vegetable garnishes, the duck was quite worthy of 
our Thanksgiving celebration. 

I tried to visit all the famous duck restaurants 
while I lived in Beijing. The novelty of a young 
Anglo speaking Mandarin Chinese was frequently 
enough to get me into the kitchens and drying 
rooms where I could ask questions about how the 
ducks were prepared. Later, 
when I opened Arrows Res- 
taurant in Maine, my partner 
Mark Gaier and I were deter- 
mined to use the rich culi- 
nary tradition of China — in 
particular to feature my 
favorite dish, Peking duck. 
Drawing on my experiences 
in the kitchens of Beijing and 
on the recipes of Chinese 
friends, we created this rec- 
ipe. We usually serve the 
duck as an appetizer for a 
special party. 

Although Peking duck has 
a reputation for complexity, 
there are really just a few 
simple steps, spread over a 
24-hour period. Since the 
crispy skin is what makes the 
dish so memorable, you must 
allow enough time for the 
duck to air-dry thoroughly. 
The only part that takes 
much time at all is making the Mandarin pancakes. 
The pancakes, sauce, and garnishes can be pre- 
pared ahead of time, and even the duck reheats 
nicely, so you can get everything ready before your 
guests arrive. 

DRYING THE DUCK FOR A CRISPY SKIN 

The people of Beijing (formerly written Peking) pride 
themselves on the quality of their duck. To make the 
best Peking duck, you want to start with the best 
duck you can find. See if your butcher can get you a 
fresh one that weights four to five pounds. If you just 
cant find anything but a frozen duck, defrost it very 
slowly overnight in your refrigerator. Though freezing 
changes the texture of meats, duck freezes better 



PEKING DUCK 

Serves six as an appetizer. 

1 duck, 4 to 5 pounds 

GLAZE: 
1 1 /2-inch piece of ginger 
12 seal lions 
3 cups water 
3 tablespoons honey 
2 tablespoons Chinese rice wine 
1 tablespoon rice vinegar 
3 tablespoons cornstarch dissolved 
in V2 cup water 

PANCAKES: 
4 cups all-purpose flour 
1 V2 cups boiling water 
Vi cup Chinese sesame oil 

SAUCE: 

2 teaspoons Chinese sesame oil 
V2 cup hoisin sauce 
4 teaspoons sugar 
Va cup water 

GARNISH: 
12 seal lions (white parts 
reserved from glaze) 

1 cucumber 
1 red bell pepper 
1 yellow bell pepper 



than most meats because of its high fat content. Re- 
move any innards that come packaged in the duck, 
wash the duck under cold running water, and dry it 
thoroughly with a towel. 

Loosening the skin — The next step is to sepa- 
rate the skin from the fatty tissue directly under- 
neath it so that the skin crisps well when it cooks. To 
do this, you could make tiny cuts and run your fin- 
gers under the skin. An easier and more authentic 
method is to use a bicycle pump. Not many chefs 
think of a bicycle pump as an integral part of their 
cooking equipment, but at Arrows it was one of the 
first purchases we made. Attach a clean pin (the 
kind used to inflate balls) to the pump and insert the 
pin just under the duck's skin. As you pump, the skin 
will inflate and separate from the bird (see photo at 
right) and then deflate again. Don't be afraid to 
make several punctures in 
the legs and along the breast, 
but don't bother pumping up 
the underside of the bird 
(this part will be sitting in 
water while the duck cooks) . 
It always makes for good con- 
versation when you tell your 
guests that you needed a bi- 
cycle pump to make what 
they're eating. 

Hanging to dry — After 
the fun of blowing up the 
duck, the next important 
stage is drying. The duck 
must hang for at least four 
hours for the skin to dry out; 
overnight is even better. I tie 
up the duck with a piece of 
butcher's twine. The easiest 
way I've found to attach the 
twine to the bird is to cut a 
small slit near the tail end of 
the duck, fold the twine in 
half to form a loop, and run 
the loop through the slit. I then feed the cut ends 
through the loop and pull the twine until it's taut 
(see photo at right). 

The question then is where to hang the thing. 
You'll want a place that's cool and dry. If the weather 
is cool (below 40°F), try hanging the duck from a 
beam or a hook in your garage or basement. Put a 
tray under the duck to catch any fluid, and if you 
have an electric fan, set it up in front of the duck on 
low speed. If you can't find a cool place to hang it, 
make room in the back of your refrigerator and prop 
the duck up so that air can circulate around it. 

Dipping in glaze and drying again — Just before 
the duck is finished drying, get the glaze ready. Peel 
the ginger and slice it into broad strips. There's no 




Pump it up. Separating 
the duck skin from the 
flesh with a bicycle 
pump makes the skin 
even crispier when it 
cooks. The author 
learned this technique 
in China. 




String up the duck 
securely to dry for sev- 
eral hours. Cut a small 
slit about 1 V2 inches 
from the edge of the 
tail skin and run a 
loop of string through. 
Pull the ends of the 
string through the 
loop, and hang the 
duck by the string. 
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Shiny glaze adds 
flavor, too. After dry- 
ing overnight, the 
duckis dipped in a 
cornstarch-thickened 
glaze that's flavored 
with ginger and 
scallions. 



Thin pancakes are 
easy to roll if you let 
the dough rest first. 
Shape the "relaxed" 
dough into balls and 
then pat each ball into 
a flat disk before 
rolling out. 




need to make perfect- looking pieces because they're 
just there for flavor. Chop the green leaves off the 
scallions about 5 inches from the white end. (Re- 
serve the white parts; they'll be used later to make 
scallion brushes.) In a wok or a large, deep saute pan, 
combine the ginger and the green leaves of the scal- 
lions with the water, honey, rice wine, and rice vin- 
egar. Bring the mixture to a boil. Stir the cornstarch 
into a half cup of cold water and pour it into the 
wok. Stir the glaze as it returns to a boil and heat 
until it becomes thick enough to coat a spoon. 

Holding the duck by the string, lower it into the 
boiling glaze. Slide and roll the duck around in the 
pan until it is completely coated with the glaze (see 



top photo at left). Lift the duck out, let any excess 
glaze drip offj and dip the duck again. Take the duck 
out again and, when it stops dripping, return it to its 
hanging spot and let it dry for at least two more hours. 

Roasting the duck — Now that you've pumped 
the duck, hung it, dipped it, and hung it again, 
you're ready to roast it. Heat the oven to 350°. Put 
the duck, breast side up, in a roasting pan and pour 
an inch of water into the pan. The water keeps the 
duck moist while it cooks. Roast the duck for 2Vl to 
3 hours at 350°. Turn the pan around halfway 
through cooking to help the skin brown evenly. The 
duck is done when the skin is a molasses color, you 
can move the leg easily, and the meat gives slightly 
to your touch. 

MAKING THIN AND CHEWY 
MANDARIN PANCAKES 

While the duck is drying the second time (or when 
it's in the oven), you'll want to tackle the pancakes. 
Put the flour in a large bowl and gradually add the 
boiling water, mixing well with a wooden spoon un- 
til you have a ball of dough that comes away from 
the sides of the bowl. When the dough is cool 
enough to handle, dump it out on a lightly floured 
counter and knead it by hand until it's smooth, pli- 
able, and elastic, about 10 minutes. You can also 
knead it in a stationary mixer with a dough hook. 
Let the dough rest for 1 5 minutes under a towel so it 
will "relax" and be easier to roll out. Then cut the 
dough into four pieces and roll each quarter into a 
thick "snake" on a lightly floured surface. Cut each 
snake into 6 pieces to give you 24 small pieces of 
dough. Roll each piece into a smooth ball with your 
hands, pat the ball into a flat disk, and then use a 
rolling pin to roll each disk into a 5-inch-diameter 
round about Vie inch thick (see photo at left). Use 
just enough flour on the pin and the counter to keep 
the dough from sticking. 

Short cooking keeps them pliable — Cooking 
the pancakes is really the only tricky part — if you 
cook them too long they'll turn crispy and hard and 
you'll end up with Mandarin nachos instead, but too 
short will give you floury-tasting pancakes. Experi- 
ment first by cooking a couple to find the right 
amount of time on your stove before you cook all of 
them. Let them rest for a few minutes then check 
them — they should still be flexible enough to roll 
up. If they're stiff, don't cook the rest as long. 

Cook the pancakes on a nonstickgriddle or saute 
pan over medium-high heat. When the pan is hot, 
brush it with sesame oil and put in two or three pan- 
cakes, however many will fit without overlapping. 
Cook the pancakes briefly, peeking under with a 
spatula to check their progress. When the bottoms 
have turned light brown, flip the pancakes and cook 
them even more briefly on the second side. As you 
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The crackly skin is the best part 

The crispy, caramelized skin is the payoff for taking the 
time to dry the duck thoroughly. I like to cut the bird 
into manageable sections, pull the skin off, and then cut 
the skin into thin strips. Don't forget about the tender, 
juicy meat. Once youVe removed the skin, carve off the 
meat and shred it or slice it into thin strips. 




1. Start with the legs. Cut the skin and meat between 
a leg and the breast. Then slice through the joint 
connecting the thigh to the body, removing the leg and 
thigh in one piece. 




2. Peel the skin off the leg and slice it into thin strips. 
Repeat with the other leg. 




3. Remove the breast skin in one piece. Starting at the 
tail end, slide your thumbs under the skin to separate it 
from the breast meat. 




4. Cut the skin into two long pieces. 




5. Slice each piece of skin into strips. 
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Peking duck for one. 

To make a beautiful 
individual serving, the 
author first circles the 
plate with thin cucum- 
ber rounds, then 
makes a Crosshatch 
pattern from strips of 
red and yellow bell 
peppers. The sauce is 
spooned into a circular 
puddle in the center of 
the plate, and topped 
first with duck meat 
and then the crispy 
skin. A folded pancake 
and a seal I ion brush 
placed on opposite 
sides finish the plate. 
More pancakes are 
served on the side. 



take them off the griddle, brush them lightly with 
more sesame oil and stack them. Brush more oil on 
the griddle after every couple of batches. When 
you've cooked the whole batch and they're cool, 
wrap them in aluminum foil and set them aside. To 
reheat before serving, just pop the wrapped pan- 
cakes into a 375° ovenfor about 4 minutes. 

PREPARING THE GARNISHES 

The scallion brushes are easy to make. With a sharp 
paring knife, cut off the tiny roots at the white bulb 
end. Then make several 1 -inch-deep cuts in a cross 
pattern in the white end. Put the scallions in ice 
water and set them aside. The brushes will curl as 
the scallions soak up water. 

Next, slice the cucumber into thin rounds. I like 
to first score the cucumber lengthwise with a chan- 
nel knife to make decorative grooves before slicing 
them. If you don't have one of these gadgets, you 
may want to invest in one — they're only a couple of 
dollars at any kitchen store and they're lots of fun. 

At the restaurant, we use strips of red and yellow 
bell pepper for color in presenting our Peking duck. 
This isn't traditional, but I think the taste goes quite 
well and it looks great. To make the strips, peel the 
skin off the peppers with a vegetable peeler. Using a 
chef's knife, cut off the ends of the peppers and slice 
through one part of the pepper to open it up flat. 
Holding the knife parallel to the cutting board, slice 
off the white ribbing inside the peppers. Then cut 
the flesh into !/8-inch julienne. 

Make the sauce by combining all the ingredients 
in a bowl, stirring well to dissolve the sugar. The 
hoisin sauce is the dominant flavor, so choose one 
that tastes good. Koon Chun is the brand I like, and 



it's available in many Asian markets. When you 
have added the other ingredients to the hoisin, the 
sauce should be the consistency of a thin ketchup. 
Some chefs boil this mixture to dissolve the sugar, 
but I find that this isn't necessary. 

PRESENTING THE DUCK 
INDIVIDUALLY OR FAMILY STYLE 

Let the roasted duck rest until it's cool enough to 
handle, and then pull off the skin and carve the 
duck (see the photos on p. 49). Cut both the skin 
and the meat into H-inch strips. You can serve the 
duck at once, or allow it to cool and then reheat it 
briefly in the oven with the pancakes when your 
guests are ready to eat. 

At Arrows, we usually serve Peking duck as a first 
course—one duck will serve six people as an appe- 
tizer. We like to make individual servings by first ar- 
ranging the cucumbers and bell peppers around the 
outside of a plate (see photo below) . We then pour a 
pool of sauce in the center of the plate, arrange the 
meat and skin on the sauce, and put a scallion brush 
at the top and a folded pancake at the bottom. This 
makes a spectacular presentation. 

You can also set the duck and its garnishes out on 
serving platters and let your guests assemble the 
pancakes themselves, which is a great way to start a 
party. No matter how you decide to serve your 
duck, you'll find — as I did one Thanksgiving Day 
in China — that Peking duck is a glorious dish. 

After travellingextensively through Asia and Europe 
and cooking professionally in California, Clark Frasier 
opened his own restaurant. Arrows, in Ogunquit, 
Maine, with Mark Gaier. ♦ 
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Cooking in paper 
means drama at the 
table. While baking 
in paper is convenient, 
the extra appeal of fish 
en papillote comes 
from cutting open the 
paper, releasing the 
aroma, and eating 
the fish straight from 
the brown-edged 
parchment. 



Baking Fish in Paper 

Cooking en papillote yields quick, moist, 
and aromatic results 

BY JAY HARLOW 




Baking fish in paper marries the convenience 
of baking with the speed of steaming. Enclos- 
ing each piece of fish in a small space with vegetables 
and seasonings creates a dish with its own sauce. It's 
hands-off cooking and a great way to get maximum 
flavor with little or no added fat. I've used this tech- 
nique, also called baking en papillote (pronounced 
ahn PAH-pee-YOHT) , both at home and in restaurant 
kitchens, and I find it's as useful for serving single 
portions as it is for dinner for ten. 

In theory, the ingredients also could be cooked 
in aluminum foil instead of parchment. But I think 
S baking in foil is slower than the almost instant trans- 
| fer of oven heat through parchment. And aluminum 
I foil cannot match the visual appeal of an oval en- 
velope of parchment, browned and puffed from the 
■t steam within. 



THE PROPER FISH FOR PAPER 

The ideal thickness of fish for parchment baking is 
between Vl and 3 A inch. Fish this size will generally 
cook in 6 to 8 minutes, just right for getting the paper 
golden brown. Dense fish like monkfish, lingcod, and 
wolffish should be cut thinner so that it cooks in the 
same amount of time. 

It's easiest to use a whole fillet; medium-size fish, 
such as tilapia and smaller red snapper or Pacific rock- 
fish, yield single-serving fillets of an appropriate size. 
Larger fillets have to be cut into portions, and smaller 
fillets (from some flatfish) may have to be stacked to 
create the proper thickness. You can leave on the skin 
if you like, but be sure to scale the fish first. Freshwater 
fish other than farmed trout are generally better if 
skinned before cooking. Small fish of a half pound or 
less (trout, small mackerel, fresh sardines, and small 
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Kitchen origami 




How to enclose fish in paper. Beginning at the 
lower left corner of the folded paper, fold in an 
inch or two to make a new folded edge, at an 
angle. Crease the new fold. 




Hold down the middle of the fold as you lift the 
corner toward the center. Continue around the 
package. 




With about six folds, you'll create a half oval. The 
final twist ensures the package will hold together. 



Wrapping fish in parchment for 
baking isn't quite as exacting a 
process as Japanese decorative paper 
folding, but careful folding can make 
the difference between a tight pack- 
age and one that leaks all over the 
baking sheet* Even with the most 
careful folding, the packages are not 
absolutely sealed, but they're tight 
enough to keep in most of the 
moisture and aroma of the food* 
Traditional directions for folding 
parchment call for cutting the paper 
into a heart shape, but a rectangle or 
square will do the job nicely. 

While kitchen parchment is avail- 
able in roll form, I prefer using half 
of a 16x24-inch baking pan liner* 
Besides needing less cutting and 
measuring, the 16x1 2-inch rectangle 
is a perfect size for containing a gen- 
erous portion of fish* 

To enclose the fish, arrange it and 
any other fillings on the right side of 
the sheet and fold the other half over, 
creasing only the corners of the fold. 
Start by folding in an inch or two of 
the lower left corner. By doing this, 
you have created a new fold and a 
new corner (see top photo at left) ♦ 
Crease the new fold well. 

Holding down the middle of the 
new fold with a fingertip, lift the new 
corner and fold it in toward the center 
of the package, creating yet another a 
new fold and a new corner. Crease 
again, move along another inch or 



two, and repeat (see middle photo at 
left) . At the corners of the sheet, a 
double fold may be needed to main- 
tain the curved shape. 

The length of the folds and the 
angles of the corners will vary, but 
with about six folds you'll create a 
fairly smooth half oval. Finish the last 
fold with a twist (see bottom photo 
at left) and carefully transfer the 
package to the baking sheet. 

If you can't get your hands on a 
rectangular baking pan liner, a simple 
square of kitchen parchment works 
just as well. Tear off a square of paper 
from a 15 -inch roll. This will create a 
slightly smaller package, but it works 
nicely as long as it fits the portion. 

Fold the square in half on the diag- 
onal, creasing only the corners. Open 
the paper, lay the fish and toppings to 
the right of the center, and fold the 
paper over the top. Starting with the 
corner closest to you, fold an inch or 
two of the corner over to meet the 
short edge of the triangle. Then con- 
tinue with the same process of creas- 
ing the new fold and folding in the 
new corner. 

The packages can be assembled 
up to four hours ahead of time and 
refrigerated. Remove them from the 
refrigerator at least 15 minutes before 
cooking so both the fish and the pan 
can come to room temperature. 
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flatfish, for instance) can be cooked whole, on the 
bone. Gut and scale them, and cut off the heads and 
tails if necessary to fit the package. 

The only fish I generally don't cook using this 
technique are "steak fish," such as swordfish, tuna, 
and shark, which are more suited to dry-heat cook- 
ing methods. Lean varieties, like snapper, rockfish, 
and most flatfish, can use a little butter or oil to en- 
rich the sauce, while richer varieties (such as salmon 
and bluefish) provide plenty of fat on their own. 
Shellfish like shrimp or crabmeat are excellent for 
accenting mild-flavored fish. 

OTHER GOOD THINGS IN THE PACKAGE 

Additions to the package can range from a small quan- 
tity of aromatic flavorings to a sauce and vegetable 
topping — even cooked grains. Vegetables cooked in 
parchment must be cut in small pieces so that they're 
done in the short time it takes to cook fish fillets. 
Dense vegetables like carrots and celery should be cut 
into fine julienne; quicker-cooking varieties (summer 
squash, mushrooms, and onions, for instance) can be 
cut up to l A inch thick. Vegetables not suited to small 
slices, like asparagus, may need to be blanched. 

Keep the moisture content of the vegetables in 
mind as well. Tomatoes release flavorful juices that 
become part of the sauce, but watery vegetables like 
summer squash can dilute the flavor of lean fish. To 



reduce this effect, salt watery vegetables after cut- 
ting and let them sit for at least 1 5 minutes to release 
their water before you assemble the fish packages. 

In parchment's moist baking environment, neither 
the fish nor the vegetables will brown noticeably. If 
you want a browned flavor or color, you'll have to 
achieve it before the vegetables go into the paper, by 
roasting peppers or sauteing onion slices. 

ROLLS VS. SHEETS 

Rolls of baking parchment are sold in cookware shops 
and some supermarkets, but they tend to be expen- 
sive. Much less expensive, but perhaps more difficult 
to obtain, are the large sheets of silicone-treated 
paper sold as baking pan liners in restaurant-supply 
and paper-supply houses. At about 16x24 inches, 
these sheets are sized to fit a commercial baker's sheet 
pan. A typical box of 1000 sheets, many years' supply 
for the home cook, sells for about $35 in my area, 
which works out to less than 2 cents per serving. You 
also might ask a local bakery if they'll sell from their 
supply. If not, get a group of cooks to go in on a box or 
divide a package among friends who bake. For folding 
directions, see the sidebar at left. 

BAKING THE PACKETS 

These recipes are designed to bake in a 450°F oven, 
hot enough to cook as quickly as possible without 
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The benefits of 
hands-off cooking. 
Enclosing each piece 
offish in parchment 
with vegetables and 
seasonings creates 
a "self-saucing" dish, 
(Here, it's shellfish 
en papillote served 
over angel hair pasta.) 
It's a great way to get 
maximum flavor with 
little or no added fat. 



scorching the paper. Arrange the packages on a bak- 
ing sheet with a rim to catch juices that might es- 
cape. If possible, allow a little space between the 
packages for the heat to reach all the fish evenly. 
However, a slight overlap of the paper edges is fine. 

Depending on the thickness and density of the 
fish, cooking time will be 6 to 8 minutes. It isn't prac- 
tical to open a package and check for doneness, so 
learn to test through the paper using a skewer. Before 
cooking, poke a thin bamboo skewer or a toothpick 
into the thickest part of the fish, feeling for resis- 
tance. In raw fi sh, you can feel the point cutting its 
way through the muscle and connective tissue; in a 
fully cooked piece, it will slide in with little or no re- 
sistance. As the fish cooks, the uncooked zone in the 
center gets smaller. When there is just a trace of un- 
cooked center, remove the fish f rom the heat. It will 
finish cooking in the next minute or two as the heat 
continues to penetrate the fish. Have the plates and 



side dishes ready to go so the fish packages can move 
from oven to table as quickly as possible. 

HOW TO SERVE A PIECE OF PAPER 

Except in the most formal situations, part of the appeal 
of fish enpapiUote is cutting open the paper at the table. 
The simplest way is to peel back the top and eat the 
fish straight from the paper. Sharp-pointed steak 
knives make the job easier. If you don't want to serve 
the fish in the paper, slit the edge of the package op- 
posite the creases and slide the contents onto a plate. 
(The salmon and wild rice dish is an exception: it 
doesn't slide out easily. If you don't want to eat it from 
the paper, you'll have to transfer it caref ully to a plate.) 

Most fish baked in parchment will generate a lot 
of liquid, which will mingle with and dilute any 
sauces on the plate. So while a heavily sauced side 
dish isn't a good idea, a grain such as couscous is ideal 
for soaking up the flavorful juices. 
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BASIC LEMON & HERB 
FISH EN PAPILLOTE 

Gremolata, a simple but delicious mixture of parsley, 
lemon zest, and garlic minced together, will work with 
anything from trout or sole fillets to mackerel or bluef ish. 
Serves four. 

3 Tbs. chopped parsley 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 Tbs. minced lemon zest 

4 seal I ions (both white and green parts) 

1 to V/2 lb. fish fillet, in four equal portions 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
1 Tbs. lemon juice 

3 Tbs. softened butter (optional) 

Heat the oven to 450°F. 

To make the gremolata, mince the parsley, garlic, and 
lemon zest together. Set aside. 

Cut the scallions into 2-in. lengths and slice them 
lengthwise. Season the fish with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice, and spread the top with butter, if desired. 

Divide the scallions among four sheets of parchment, 
top each with a portion of fish, and top the fish with a por- 
tion of gremolata. Seal the packages (see the sidebar, on 
p. 52) and bake on a sheet pan until puffy and browned, 
about 8 min. 

MIXED SHELLFISH EN PAPILLOTE 

Serve with rice, couscous, or pasta to absorb the abundant, 
flavorful juices. Serves four. 

Pinch saffron threads 
V4 cup dry white wine 
1 to V/2 lb. assorted shellf ish — 
choose three or four of the following: 

♦ raw shrimp, peeled and deveined 

♦ scallops, whole if small, halved if large 

♦ clams or oysters, shucked 

♦ mussels, steamed open and shucked 

♦ crab meat 

1 cup peeled, seeded, and chopped tomatoes 
V4 cup chopped scallions (white part only) 
Zest of 1 lemon, minced 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Crumble the saffron threads into the wine and set aside in 
a warm place for V2 hour or so, until the wine turns yellow. 
Heat the oven to 450°. 

Divide the shellfish among four sheets of parchment. 
Moisten with the saffron-flavored wine and top with 
tomatoes, scallions, lemon zest, and a little salt and 
pepper. Seal the packages (see the sidebar on p. 52) 
and bake on a sheet pan until puffy and browned, 
about 8 min. 

SALMON, WILD RICE & 
MUSHROOMS EN PAPILLOTE 

Experiment with various wild and cultivated mushrooms. 
You also might try a blend of wild rice and fragrant long- 
grain brown rice varieties. Serves four. 

2 Tbs. butter 

4 scallions (white part only), minced 
1 clove garlic, minced 

V2 lb, button mushrooms, in thick slices 
V2 lb. oyster mushrooms, thick stems removed, 
caps split lengthwise if large 

1 tsp. minced savory or Va tsp. crumbled dried savory 

2 cups cooked, cooled wild rice or a blend of wild 
rice and fragrant brown rice 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
4 pieces salmon fillet, 4 to 6 oz. each 




Heat the oven to 450°. 

Melt the butter in a skillet over medium heat. When the 
foam subsides, add the scallions and garlic and cook until 
fragrant. Add the mushrooms and savory and cook, stirring 
or shaking the pan, until the mushrooms have rendered a 
lot of liquid. Turn the heat to high and cook until the liquid 
is nearly evaporated. Season the mushrooms to taste and 
set aside to cool. 

Spread V2 cup of the rice on one side of a sheet of 
parchment. Lay a portion of fish over the rice and top with 
a quarter of the mushrooms. Repeat with the remaining 
portions. Seal the packages (see the sidebar on p. 52) 
and bake on a sheet pan until puffy and browned, about 
8 min. Serve in the papers or carefully transfer the contents 
to a dinner plate. 

PIQUANT SNAPPER OR ROCKFISH 

The light, tart sauce for this dish takes just moments to 
make. If you fear spiciness, omit the jalapeho pepper. 
Serves four. 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

1 medium onion, sliced 

1 red bell pepper, seeded and julienned 

1 Tbs. chopped garlic 

2 medium tomatoes, peeled, seeded, and chopped coarse 
(or a 14-oz. can peeled tomatoes, drained and chopped) 

V/2 to 2 lb. snapper or Pacific rockfish fillet 
Juice of 1 lemon or lime 
Salt to taste 

V4 cup sliced green olives 
1 Tbs. capers 

4 pickled jalapeho orserrano chiles 

Heat the oven to 450°. 

Heat the oil in a skillet and saute the onion, pepper, 
garlic, and tomatoes just until softened but not browned. 
(If using canned tomatoes, add them to the sauce after the 
onion and pepper are soft.) Simmer the sauce until most of 
the liquid is evaporated. Set aside to cool. 

As the sauce cools, divide the fillet into four equal por- 
tions. Sprinkle with lemon or lime juice and salt. Put each 
portion on a sheet of parchment and top with a generous 
portion of the sauce. Add the olives, capers, and one chile 
to each portion. Seal the packages (see the sidebar on 
p. 52) and bake on a sheet pan oven until puffy and 
browned, about 8 min. 



fay Harlow is a former restaurant chef, a seafood 
columnist for the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
the author of ten cookbooks. He lives in California s 
Bay Area. ♦ 



All zest, no pith. 
Here's an easy way to 
get the lemon zest you 
need for the Basic 
Lemon & Herb recipe. 
Use a vegetable peeler 
to remove strips of 
lemon peel. Turn the 
peel over and stroke 
the blade up the inside 
length of the peel to 
remove the bitter 
white pith. 
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Hand-Crafted Salamis 




An experienced sausage- 
maker shares his methods 



BY DAVID GINGRASS 



Ever since cooking school, I've been passionate 
about the dried sausage that the French call 
saucisson see, or hard salami. But I had only a vague 
idea of how to make these salamis, and there was little 
written about the craft. I experimented, with mixed 
results. Fortunately, I found a sausage shop in Los 
Angeles run by some old-world Austrians. I hung 
around the kitchen, doing my best to stay out of their 
way. I began bringing them my work for critique and 
my salami got better; in fact, now it's really quite deli- 
cious. I've learned that, with a bit of practice and some 
passion, anyone can make delicious hard salami. 

Simply put, hard salami is ground or cubed meat 
that is cured with salts, blended with flavorings, stuffed 
into casings, fermented, and allowed to dry. The brief 
fermentation gives the salami its tangy flavor, and dry- 
ing the sausage makes it firmer, more flavorful, and 
less perishable. Making salami is a perfect project for 
the home cook because it can be dried in most base- 
ments and it keeps almost indefinitely. Of course, this 
means that there's always some wonderful salami 
hanging around, but I never grow tired of eating a few 
slices with good bread and a glass of wine. 

GRANDMA'S GRINDER AND 
A CLEAN BASEMENT 

Hard salami can be prepared in any clean, cool 
kitchen. It's true that sausage -making takes some spe- 
cial equipment, but you may already have some of 
what's required. You'll need a sharp knife, a large cut- 
ting board, an accurate scale, and two half-gallon 
food-grade plastic containers with tight-fitting lids. 

You'll need a meat grinder, which has to be chilled 
before grinding the meat. Almost any kind, manual 
or electric, will work well as long as the blade is sharp 
and the plates are free of scratches. Tin-coated metal 
grinders are best because they'll stay cold while grind- 

A little bit of mold is good. These black-peppercorn salamis 
are at the end of the drying period and can now be kept almost 
indefinitely in the refrigerator. 
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ing; this helps prevent fat in the meat from smearing. 
Plastic grinders, like those that can be attached to 
home mixers, aren't robust enough for salami-making 
and don't hold the cold. A hand-operated metal 
grinder that clamps in place, much like the kind your 
grandmother probably used, is best for home use. A 
variety of grinding plates is also helpful. 

A stationary mixer that's able to handle at least five 
pounds of cold ground meat without overheating will 
also make things much easier. Use a paddle attach- 
ment if your mixer is strong enough; a dough hook if it 
isn't. You can mix the meat by hand in a metal bowl 
with a strong steel spoon, but this takes a lot of energy. 

A good sausage stuff er is a worthwhile purchase. 
There are tube attachments for grinders, but the 
grinder can overmix and overheat the meat. I've used 
these attachments and had varying degrees of success, 
so I suggest using them only as a last resort. Stuffers 
that employ a piston to extrude the meat work the 
best and cost about $85. 

I dry my salami in the wine cellar at the restaurant, 
but salami can be dried in most home basements. Be 
sure the area is clean and free of pests. You'll need dow- 
els or hooks to hang the sausages, a simple humidistat 
to gauge the moisture in the air, and a thermometer. 
The proper temperature for drying sausages is between 
50° and 60°F. Relative humidity should stay between 
75% and 80%. The ideal conditions are 58° at 78% 
relative humidity. You can aim a small fan at the 
sausages if the drying room becomes too humid, or use 
a humidifier if it becomes too dry. If the humidity is 
too low, the sausages will dry too quickly and become 
"case-hardened"; that is, the surface of the salami 
becomes so dry andhard that no further moisture can 
escape. Salami that has case-hardened will be soft and 
mushy in the inside and very hard on the outside. If 
this happens, there's no way to reverse the effect, and 
it's best to throw out the salami and start over. 

IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS 

The ingredients you'll need to make salami are few, so 
each one should be of top quality. The herbs and spices 
you choose should be fresh and full of flavor, as their 
flavor will need to stay potent through weeks of drying. 

Don't cheat on the meat. The most important 
ingredient in sausage -making is the meat. Use high- 
quality meat, avoiding fatty scraps and trimmings. I 
use pork butt, a cut of pork from above the shoulder 
that has a good ratio of fat to lean — about one part 
fat to three parts lean. The pork butt should be 
boneless and trimmed of any gristle, bone chips, or 
other blemishes. You can buy fresh meat to use im- 
mediately or frozen meat, which you can thaw the 
a night before you plan to start. 

Salt is the cure. You'll need two kinds of salt to 

a 

make dried sausages, common salt (sodium chloride) 
I and curing salt. Together they preserve, bind, and fla- 



vor the meat. I use kosher salt instead of table salt be- 
cause it is larger grained and purer. You can buy curing 
salt from meat processing companies or through mail- 
order suppliers (see sources below) . Some curing salts 
contain only sodium nitrite; others are a mix of sodium 
nitrite and sodium nitrate. For hard salami, you'll need 
the latter. This compound curing salt is often called 
"Prague powder" and is tinted pink so it won't be mis- 
taken for common salt. (For a discussion of sodium 
nitrite and nitrate, see Letters, Fine Cooking #4.) 

Curing salt usually comes chemically bound onto 
a common salt carrier, but I like to dilute it even 
more. Accuracy is important, so measure the salts by 
weight. I weigh them each separately and then mix 
them. I call this blend the curing mix. For a truly ac- 
curate curing mix, it's best to make enough for 
100 pounds of meat and then divide the total weight 
of the mixture by the weight of the meat called for in 
the recipe. This greatly reduces the effect of any error 
that may occur on the scale. 

CULTIVATE SOME GOOD GERMS 

Lactobacilli bacteria (the same friendly bacteria that 
are in yogurt and sourdough bread) produce the lac- 
tic acid that gives salami a tangy flavor. These bac- 
teria feed on simple sugars, so you'll need to add corn 
syrup to the sausage mixture. I use light corn syrup 





SOURCES FOR INGREDIENTS & EQUIPMENT 

Check the Yellow Pages for local meat processors and 
distributors, which often carry supplies for making sausage 
and salami and for curing meat. 

The Sausage Maker (26 Military Rd., Buffalo, NY 1 4207; 
71 S/SVS-SSl'l ) will ship everything from curing salts and 
casings to stuffers and grinders. Free catalog. 



Slice the salami super- 
thin. Take your time 
and slice it properly 
for a more tender tex- 
ture and a cleaner, 
brighter flavor. 
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Measure the salts 
carefully to make a 
proper curing mix. 

Many curing salts 
are tinted pink to pre- 
vent any cases of 
mistaken identity. 

Uniform cubes of 
meat ensure an even 
cure. The author care- 
fully mixes the pork 
and curing salts before 
refrigerating for a 
week-long cure. 

Keep the meat cold 
for a nicely textured 
sausage. The author 
grinds the meat with 
a cold metal grinder 
directly into a chilled 
stainless-steel bowl. 
The fat in cold meat 
won't "smear, " so 
that the protein will 
easily bind together. 




because the bacteria can digest it completely, leav- 
ing no residual sweetness in the salami. 

Getting the lactobacilli into your sausage can be 
tricky. We had enough of these useful bacteria in the 
kitchen where I was the chef, so fermentation just 
happened. The bacteria may have come from a few 
sausages a friend brought back from France or from 
the sourdough starters we used to make our bread. 
You can buy starter culture, or you can chance hav- 
ing the proper helpers already in your kitchen. After 



making a few batches of salami at home, it's likely 
that the bacteria will take up residence in your 
kitchen, too. 

Hard salami can be made with herbs, spices, and 
other flavorings. I prefer savory herbs, such as 
thyme and sage, rather than sweeter herbs, like 
basil. Ginger and garlic are my favorite vegetable 
flavorings. While ginger isn't a traditional flavoring 
in this type of sausage, I like the clean, snappy flavor 
that it adds to salami. Black peppercorns are a good 
spice to start with because their pungent tang is a 
great complement to the slightly sour, fermented 
flavors in the salami. 

Experiment by adding just one new flavor at a time 
to a recipe you like. Simple spicing combinations are 
best because they develop into full, complex flavors as 
the salami dries. Be careful of flavorings that contain 
any sort of acid (lemon juice, for example) ; they make 
for a dry, crumbly salami. Acid denatures the protein, 
essentially cooking the meat inside the casing. 

WRAP IT UP 

The casing, into which the cured, seasoned meat is 
stuffed, determines the size and shape of the finished 
salami. Three types of casings are available: colla- 
gen, synthetic, and natural. Collagen casings are 
made from processed animal protein and are ex- 
truded into a perfectly uniform shape. Synthetic cas- 
ings are made of plastic which, for dried sausages, 
are lined with protein so they'll shrink along with 
the meat. If you're using synthetic casings, you'll 
probably need to soak them for a minute in warm 
water to make them flexible. 

I prefer natural casings, which are made from 
cleaned sheep, hog, or beef intestines. Natural cas- 
ings are packed in salt or in a salt solution to pre- 
serve them and they must be refrigerated. Natural 
casings will keep for several weeks, but they become 
weak as they age. Before you use natural casings, run 
water through them to clean out the salt solution 
and to give them a stretch. Natural casings have a 
distinctive odor, but this will fade away as the sau- 
sages dry. Regardless of the casing you choose, you'll 
need thick, food-grade butcher's twine to tie the 
ends of the casing closed. 

BLACK-PEPPERCORN SALAMI 

When making your first batch of salami, it's best not to get 
carried away with the seasonings. This recipe has lots of 
flavor, yet is simply spiced. Yields about 5 pounds. 

10 lb. boneless pork butt 

3 oz. curing mix (see note at right) 

4 oz. corn syrup 

1 V2 oz. very coarsely ground black pepper 

V2 oz. minced garlic 

1 oz. minced fresh ginger 

Lactobacilli starter culture (optional; check package 
for amount) 

Beef middle casings, 3V2-in. protein-lined fibrous synthetic 
casings, or similar collagen casings 
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Salami needs a cool, damp place to dry. The ideal conditions, 
reported by this combination thermometer/humidistat, are 
approximately 58° F at 78% relative humidity. 



Note: For the curing mix, weigh 26 oz. of kosher salt and 
4 oz. of curing salt (this proportion may vary slightly by salt 
supplier, so always read the curing salt package carefully). 
This will yield 30 oz. of curing mix — enough for 1 00 lb. of 
meat. So, for this recipe, which calls for 1 lb. of meat, 
you'll need exactly 3 oz. of curing mix. Divide this amount 
between the lean and the fat, according to their weight. 

CUBING AND CURING 

The meat is easiest to cut when firm, so put it in the freezer 
for an hour before you start to work. Be sure to keep your 
hands, equipment, and all work surfaces scrupulously 
clean. A weak solution of chlorine bleach, followed by 
thorough rinsing, does the job nicely. 

I like to cube and cure the large fat layer of the pork 
butt separately from the rest of the pork, which will be 
ground. This gives the finished salami its distinctive coarse 
appearance. Curing the meat and fat separately means that 
you will have to weigh each batch and accurately divide 
the curing mix accordingly. 

Cut away the fat covering from the pork butt, and then 
cut the lean into 1 -in. cubes and the fat into 1 /2-in. cubes. 
Spread them out on separate baking sheets and put the 
sheets in the freezer until the meat and fat become slightly 
icy and almost frozen. This hardens the fat and helps pre- 
vent "smearing," which occurs when the protein mole- 
cules in the meat become so surrounded by fat that they 
cannot bind together. 

With your hands, thoroughly work the curing mix into 
the lean to ensure even distribution. Pack the salted lean 
into a plastic container, pressing down to eliminate air 
bubbles, as contact with air causes the meat to oxidize and 
discolor. Smooth a layer of plastic wrap against the meat to 
prevent as much oxidation as possible. Repeat the proce- 
dure with the fat, packing it into a separate container. Seal 
each container with a tight-fitting lid and refrigerate at 34° 
to 38° for a week. 

GRINDING AND MIXING 

After a week's cure in the refrigerator, the lean should be 
firmer than before, redder in color, and the cubes should 
stick together. If these changes are not apparent, or if the 
meat has an off odor, it's best to discard it and begin again. 

Before you begin to grind and mix the pork, wash and 
chill the grinding and mixing tools. 

Leave the cubes of fat for garnish in the freezer while 
you grind the lean through a V4-in. plate. Put the ground 
lean and the cubed fat in the chilled bowl of your electric 



mixer and combine on medium speed. Add the com syrup, 
seasonings, and starter culture, if you're using it. Continue 
mixing until the meat becomes firm and slightly springy to 
the touch. It should wobble easily when you gently shake 
the mixing bowl. Keep the mixture refrigerated until you're 
ready to stuff the casings. 

STUFFING AND TYING 

Thoroughly clean the sausage stuffer, cool it in cold water, 
and then dry it. Attach the stuffing tube that's closest in 
size to your casings. If you're using natural casings, un- 
tangle a length, slip one end over the kitchen faucet, and 
flush it until the water runs clear. (Keep the drain closed or 
your casing will quickly slip out of sight.) Drain the casing 
and cut it into desired lengths. If you're using synthetic or 
collagen casings, soak them first before tying them. Some 
suppliers sell synthetic casings that have already been cut 
to size and have one end clamped shut, but it's just as easy 
to tie both ends shut using the method below. 

Tie one end of the casing closed using the double-knot 
method shown in the photos at right and cut off the excess 
string. Put the open end of the casing over the stuffing 
tube and gently slide the rest of the casing onto the tube. 
Put the chilled meat into the sausage stuffer and slowly 
push the meat into the casing. Fill the casing completely 
to help prevent air pockets, being careful not to burst it. 
Gently prick any air pockets with a pin. Leave about an inch 
of casing unstuffed, pinch it closed, and then tie it, again 
using the double-knot method. It's important to tie secure 
knots. I learned the hard way when I walked into the cellar 
to find that all my precious salamis had slipped their knots 
and were lying in a heap on the floor. 

WAIT PATIENTLY WHILE THE SAUSAGES DRY 

Hang the sausages in your chosen drying area, making sure 
the temperature and humidity are in check. If the humidity 
is high for a few days, especially at the beginning, mold 
may appear on the sausages. If the mold is heavy, lower the 
humidity and wipe the mold from the sausages with some 
diluted distilled vinegar. 

Fermentation is usually finished within the first two 
to three days. I like to taste the first sample of salami at 
two weeks, when it's slightly dried, soft, and silky in tex- 
ture. If you like a harder salami, you can continue to dry 
them for another couple of weeks. When they have 
reached the firmness you want, refrigerate them. These 
sausages keep for many months, but it isn't likely they'll 
be around that long. 





Tying the knot. About 
an inch from the end of 
the casing, tie a knot 
with a double length of 
heavy cotton butcher's 
twine and pull tight. 




Pull the short flap of 
the casing open. 



lie another simple 
knot across this, 
pulling the knot tight. 
Trim the two loose 
ends of twine, leaving 
the loop. 




David Gingrass andhis wife Anne are the founding co- 
chefs at Postrio Restaurant in San Francisco. They plan 
to open their own restaurant there this summer. ♦ 



Hold the casing 
firmly in place. 

The salami should be 
tightly packed and 
free of air pockets 
after stuffing. 
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The Bread Machine and 
the Art of Baking 

You'll be surprised what this mixer, kneader, proofer, and oven can do 



I'm a baker. So when bread machines 
hit the market several years ago, I was 
amused. Almost all bakers I know are 
dedicated to a hands-on approach. What 
attraction could a machine have when 
all you do is dump ingredients into a box 
and wake up in the morning to a tall, 
mushroom-shaped loaf? I thought bread 
machines might follow in the path of fon- 
due pots and electric peeling wands. 

But I was curious, too, and decided 
to give bread machines a try — if only to 
keep current, I told myself. As I evalu- 
ated a number of brands, I quickly dis- 
covered that home-style loaves, once a 
weekend project, were literally child's 
play in a bread machine. By winter, I was 
putting on a great pot of soup and tim- 
ing the bread machine to produce a 
mouthwatering loaf just about the same 
time the soup was done and my sons' 
school bus turned the corner. 

And I didn't stop with just bread 
from "the box." I could make the ma- 
chine work for me to mix, knead, and 
proof doughs for breads that required 
more of an artisan's touch. March 
brought warm batches of spicy hot cross 
buns and staying rounds of Irish potato 
bread. Meanwhile, baking friends 
would remark that I had sold out as a 
baker, to which I would respond, "But 
when was the last time you actually 
made bread at home?" 

While machine-mixed and -baked 
bread is a quantum leap from your great- 

\ 

Bread machines make more than just sandwich 

£ loaves. They're also great for kneading and proof - 

u 

I ing dough for breads like chewy breadsticks 

(above left), zataar- topped flatbread (bottom), 
£ and a triple-hump loaf ( at right ). 



BY MARCY GOLDMAN 



grandmother's farm loaf, it happens to 
taste rather good, and it's as nutritious as 
you care to make it. In these hectic times, 
the reward of accepting innovation, 
however countercraftsman it may seem, 
is to experience homemade, hot, fresh 
bread whenever you want it. 

WHAT EXACTLY IS A 
BREAD MACHINE? 

A bread machine in its simplest form is 
an impressive combination of comput- 
er, mixer, dough kneader, proofing box, 
miniature oven, and digital alarm 
clock. It's somewhat larger than a 
breadbox, most often a white molded 
unit that houses a vertical bread pan 
where all the magic takes place. Inside 
the bread pan is a kneading blade, 
which works like the dough hook of a 
stationary mixer. You literally plunk in- 
gredients into the pan in a prescribed 
order. For most machines, liquids go in 
first, followed by flour, with the yeast 
sprinkled on top. These ingredients are 
incorporated by the blade into a shaggy 
mass, which eventually forms a ball of 
dough that's pummeled against the 
sides and bottom of the pan until prop- 
erly kneaded. 

Timed by electronics, the kneading 
blade then stops and lets the dough rest 
and rise (proof). Then one or two brisk 
revolutions of this industrious blade 
knocks the dough down again to rise for 
a final time. During these first stages, the 
machine's cavity is heated slightly to cre- 
ate a moist, warm haven for proofing the 
dough. As the dough comes to the end 
of its final rise, an electric coil in the ma- 
chine's interior heats up to an appropri- 
ate temperature for baking. The risen 



bread, supported by the vertical bread 
pan and the gases within the dough, 
bakes to completion. All you have to do 
is open the lid of the bread machine and 
lift out the bread pan containing a hot, 
golden loaf. You can have bread three to 
four hours from starting the machine, or 
use the timer so that the bread is ready 
when you wake up in the morning. 

Throughout the process, you're free 
to look inside and poke and pinch the 
dough to make sure the texture is right — 
just keep your fingers clear of the knead- 
ing blade when it's moving. While it's 
mixing and kneading, you can make 
slight adjustments to the dough by add- 
ing a touch more flour or water. 

IS MACHINE BREAD GOOD? 

Baked vertically, the straight-sided, tall 
"machine" bread is perfect for brown- 
bagging, morning toast, and open-faced 
treats. Aside from a domed top, these 
loaves look much like any long loaf of 
bread you might buy. The crusts are gen- 
erally crisp but tender, and the inside tex- 
ture is notably light and feathery. 

A NEAT AND EFFICIENT 
KNEADER AND PROOFER 

If you want crunchier crusts, more hearty 
or varied textures, or different shapes 
of bread, then consider using the bread 
machine to produce proofed dough that 
you handle and bake traditionally. Most 
bread machines have a "dough program," 
in which dough is mixed, kneaded, and 
allowed to rise in its humid and warm 
home. A beeper signals that the dough 
program is completed. You can then 
shape the proofed dough by hand into 
rolls, loaves, breadsticks, or any form you 
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Let the machine do the mixing, and then remove 
the dough to make hand-shaped bread or pizza. 



This hearty, crusty French country loaf started in a bread machine. Even doughs made with a yeasty 
"sponge" can be mixed, kneaded, and proof ed in the machine. 



wish and bake it in the oven (see the 
recipes on pp. 63-64) . 

How does making dough in a bread 
machine differ from using a stationary 
mixer with a dough hook? First, the 
bread machine is an enclosed container, 
so a floury, messy kitchen is never a de- 
terrent to an afternoon's baking. Second, 
a bread machine is the perfect proof er for 
doughs — warm, moist, and draft-f ree. 

No, I won't abandon hand-kneading 
doughs, nor will I chuck my adored sta- 
tionary mixer, which does larger batches 
of dough. But when making bagels or 
rolls that take a lot of handling, getting a 
head start by having the dough made for 
you is a boon. Dough for pizza, focaccia, 
breadsticks, and hard rolls emerges reg- 
ularly from my bread machine. I've 
reached a point in my baking career 

WHAT HAPPENS INSIDE 
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All the ingredients go in at once. Liquids, flour, 
and yeast go into the bread pan in the order spec- 
ified by the manufacturer. 



where I just don't need to prepare each 
and every dough by hand. 

Good incubator for sponges, too. 

Most recently, my machine has become 
the cradle for bubbling sponge starters 
that get turned into crusty French coun- 
try loaves (see photo above and recipe at 
right) . I mix a slurry of flour, water, and 
yeast and let it sit and froth overnight in 
the bread machine, cover down. This 
creates a sponge that will give the fin- 
ished bread a more robust character, with 
a chewier texture and a crunchier crust. 
The next day, I add more flour and yeast 
and let the machine knead the dough 
and give it a short rise. Then I take it out 
of the machine and let it rise more slow- 
ly on the counter or in the refrigerator. I 
shape it by hand and give it a brisk, hot 
bake in a steamy oven. 



A whirling blade mixes and kneads the dough. 

The blade spins around on the bottom of the bread 
pan, kneading the dough to develop gluten. 



BREAD MACHINES DEMAND 
CAREFUL MEASUREMENTS 

Bread machines are quite exceptional, 
but they're unforgiving of cavalier meas- 
uring. You must remember to measure 
accurately and to add ingredients in the 
order the manufacturer stipulates. If you 
add too much yeast to a bread dough 
baked in a regular oven, you'll get a 
slightly higher and yeastier-tasting 
bread — not terrific, but acceptable. This 
type of error in a bread machine, how- 
ever, can result in the dough rising and 
collapsing as it collides with the lid of the 
unit, or fusing itself to the lid as it bakes. 
Too much sugar or fat can also cause a 
loaf to cave in. However, used properly, 
and with some experience, you can easily 
turn out a wide range of tasty loaves with 
a bread machine. 



_J 

Dough rises in its warm and humid home. The 

machine heats up slightly so there's no need to 
search for a warm spot for the dough to rise. 
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FRENCH COUNTRY BREAD 

The combined effort of bread machine and 
time make a loaf with a robust flavor and a 
crust that is at once crusty and chewy. Makes 
one loaf. 

FOR THE SPONGE: 

2 A cup warm (10Sto11S°F) water 

V2 tsp. active dry yeast 

3V2 oz. ( 3 A cup) unbleached all-purpose flour 
1 Tbs. whole-wheat flour 
1 tsp. rye flour 

FOR THE BREAD: 
3 Acup water 
VAtsp. salt 
1 Tbs. honey 
1 tsp. active dry yeast 
13 to 15 oz. (3 to 3V2 cups) unbleached 
bread flour 

Cornmeal or semolina for baking 

Flour or bran flakes for finishing (optional) 

Make the sponge — Put the water and yeast in 
the bread machine pan and let stand a few 
minutes. Add the flours. Set the machine on 
the dough program and let the kneading 
blade mix the ingredients into a batter-like 
glop, about 3 min., and then unplug the 
machine. (You can also mix the sponge in a 
bowl and then put it in the machine.) Let the 
sponge proof for 4 to 1 6 hours. It should look 
bubbly and smell yeasty. 

Make the bread — Add the bread ingre- 
dients using the lower amount of flour to the 
proofed sponge and reset the machine to the 
dough program. After the dough has been 
kneaded for 5 min. check its texture — it should 
be soft and springy. (Be sure to keep your fin- 
gers out of the way of the blade.) If the dough 
is sticky, add more flour, 1 Tbs. at a time. 

When the dough program has finished 
(the dough has risen once), remove the 
dough and put it in a greased bowl. Cover 
with plastic wrap and let it rise at room tem- 
perature for 2 to 3 hours, or up to 1 2 hours 
in the refrigerator. 



If the dough has been refrigerated, let it 
come to room temperature. Punch down the 
dough and shape it into a ball. Line a 1 0-in.- 
diameter basket or bowl with a floured dish- 
towel. Gently put the ball of dough inside, 
smoothest side down. Lightly oil the top of the 
dough and cover with a thin dishtoweL Let it 
rise again until the ball is puffy and almost 
doubled, which will take anywhere from 
1 V2 to 2V2 hours. 

Heat oven to 450°F. Sprinkle a baking 
sheet with the cornmeal or semolina. Gently 
invert the ball of dough onto the baking 
sheet. If you like, slash the loaf with a razor 
blade and sprinkle it with some flour or 
bran flakes. 

Spray the oven with a few spritzes of water 
from a spray bottle and put the bread on the 
lowest rack in the oven. For the first 1 5 min. 
of baking, spray the oven walls every few min- 
utes. This seems tedious, but it will give the 
bread an incredible crust. 

Reduce the heat to 425° and bake until 
well browned, about 30 to 35 min. in total. 
The loaf should sound hollow when rapped on 
the bottom. Cool well on a rack before slicing. 



TRIPLE-HUMP LOAF 

Knead and proof this appealing loaf in a bread 
machine and then bake it in a loaf pan in the 
oven. Makes one 9-inch loaf. 

1 V4 cup water 
2 Tbs. milk 

2 Tbs. vegetable or olive oil 

1 Tbs. sugar 
V/2tsp. salt 

16 oz. (3 2 A cups) unbleached white bread flour 

2 tsp. active dry yeast or 1 V2 tsp. rapid-rise yeast 

Cornmeal for baking 
Flour for finishing 

Put the dough ingredients in the bread pan in 
the order specified by the manufacturer. Turn 
the machine on to the dough program. 

Heat the oven to 425°. 

When the dough program has finished, 
remove the dough and cut the dough into 
three even sections. Shape each piece into a 
smooth oval. 

Lightly grease a 9x5-in. loaf pan with butter 
or shortening and sprinkle some cornmeal on 
the bottom. Put the three pieces of dough side 
by side in the pan. Sprinkle 1 Tbs. flour on top. 

Allow the bread to rise until it's almost flush 




Take out the dough at this point for pizza or 
oven-baked bread. 
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For machine-baked bread, the dough rises again 
before baking. 




The heating elementturns the bread machine 
into an oven, and the loaf bakes until it is 
golden brown. 
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Bread-machine features 



Competition is fierce among bread- 
machine manufacturers, and con- 
sumers are reaping the rewards. There 
are many machines to choose from, 
with more consistent performance 
and better overall pricing. You can ex- 
pect to pay $150 to $500, depending 
on what features the machine has and 
what sort of a deal you get. 

While no machine is perfect, 
small faults are usually buoyed up 
by some nice features. The only 
machines I suggest you avoid are the 
ones in which the bread pan has a 
hole in the bottom. With these, you 
must fit the pan in the machine be- 
fore filling it, which can be messy 
and inconvenient. 

In essence, it's no longer which 
machine you buy, it's what you do 
with it when you get it home. But 
how do you decide which one is right 
for you? 

SIZE 

Most bread machines have a bread 
pan that holds a 1 Vi-pound loaf, 
but 1 -pound units are available 
and more 2-pound-capacity bread 
machines are coming on the market. 
I recommend at least a 1 Vi-pound 
model, even for small households. 
With the extra capacity of a larger 
machine, you don't have to worry 
about making a stubby loaf that's not 
enough to go around or a skimpy 
batch of pizza dough. 

VIEWING WINDOW 

Some machines have a viewing win- 
dow, and it's reflected in a higher 
price. I like a window because I can 
peer in and see if the dough needs a 
flour or water adjustment. It's also 
great if you have kids around, for 
whom bread-machine baking is a 
sideshow. You can, however, lift the 
lid and peek in while the dough is 
kneading and rising, so a window 
isn't essential. 



DOUGH PROGRAM 

On this setting, the machine kneads 
and proofs dough but doesn't bake 
it. It's a must if you want to use 
your machine creatively. 

RAPID-RISE PROGRAM 

Most machines bake bread in about 
four hours. A rapid-rise program 
shaves off an hour but delivers a 
shorter, denser loaf. It's handy if 
you're short on time but still want 
hot bread to serve. 

WHOLE-WHEAT PROGRAM 

A whole-wheat program simply 
gives a heavier and more sluggish 
whole-wheat dough the extra time 
it needs to rise. If you plan to make 
1 00% whole-wheat bread frequently, 
this option is important; however, 
doughs made with up to 50% whole- 
wheat flour do fine with the regular 
program. 

RAISIN PROGRAM 

The kneading blade in a bread 
machine tends to mince raisins if 
they're added too early. A raisin 
program usually means that a 
beeper sounds to signal when to 
add the raisins or other additional 
ingredients. 

CRUST CONTROL 

This option lets you fine-tune the 
crust color depending on the recipe. 
Machines without this control 
usually turn out loaves with medium- 
to light- colored crusts. 

KEEP-WARM OR COOL-DOWN FAN 

If you're not around to take the 
finished bread out of its pan immedi- 
ately after baking, it sweats and its 
crisp crust turns soggy. Some models 
have a cool-down fan to buy you 
some time, while others blow hot air 
to keep the bread warm for a couple 
of hours. 



with the top of the pan, about 30 to 40 min. 

Put the pan in the oven, reduce the heat to 
400°, and bake 25 to 30 min., until the crust is 
golden brown and the loaf makes a hollow 
sound when rapped on the bottom. Let it cool 
5 min. before removing it from the pan, and 
cool well before slicing 

ZATAAR FLATBREAD OR BREAD5TICK5 

You can find zataar in well-stocked spice 
stores, or you can mix it up at home. Makes 
two flatbreads or two dozen bread sticks. 

Dough from Triple-Hump Loaf (see recipe on 

p. 63), substituting water for the milk 
2 Tbs. vegetable oil, for brushing the pan 
V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil, for brushing the 
dough 

V4 cup zataar spice mix (see recipe below) 

Heat the oven to 475°. Line two baking sheets 
with kitchen parchment and brush with the 
vegetable oil. 

To make flatbreads — Divide the dough in 
half and roll one piece into a 1 2-in. round on a 
lightly floured surface. Allow the dough to re- 
lax if it's too elastic to roll out easily. Transfer it 
to one of the baking sheets, brush with half of 
the olive oil, then sprinkle a few tablespoons of 
the zataar spice mix on top. Repeat with the 
second piece of dough. Bake until they brown 
and blister, 8 to 1 min. You can serve the 
bread hot, warm, or cold, either cut into 
wedges or torn into rough pieces. 

To make breadsticks — Roll the dough 
into a 1 2x1 6-in. rectangle that's Va in. thick. 
Brush the dough with the olive oil and 
sprinkle on the spice mix. Gently press the 
spices into the dough. 

Using a pizza wheel or a long knife, cut 
the dough into long strips V2 in. wide. Pick 
up a strip, gently stretch it, and then fold it 
in half. Holding each end, twist the dough 
three or four times and then put it on the 
prepared baking sheet. Repeat with the rest 
of the strips. Bake until golden brown, 1 2 to 
1 5 min. 

ZATAARSP\CE MIX 

Yields VA cups. 

2 tsp. ground dried oregano 
2 tsp. dried oregano leaves 
2 Tbs. ground dried thyme 

1 tsp. dried thyme leaves 

2 tsp. ground dried savory 

2 tsp. ground dried marjoram 
V2 tsp. dried marjoram leaves 
1 Tbs. sumac (optional) 
V2 cup sesame seeds 
V/2 tsp. salt 

Zest of 2 lemons, minced very fine 

Toss all the ingredients together until thor- 
oughly mixed. Stored in an airtight container, 
it will keep for several weeks. 

Marcy Goldman, a graduate ofTlnstitut 
de tourisme et hotellerie de Quebec, is a 
baker, pastry chef, and writer living in 
Montreal. ♦ 
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Bright colors, subtle 
flavors. Edible flowers 
come in a broad range 
of sizes and shapes. 
They include day 
lilies, snapdragons, 
Johnny-jump-ups, 
pansies, roses, and 
lavender flowers. 



Cooking with Flowers 

Edible flowers add one-of-a-kind flavor, color, and texture 



BY ELENA MARCHESO MORENO 



People who love to cook and create in their 
kitchens often ha ve equal passion for their gar- 
dens. Yet few who pluck flowers for the dining table 
think of serving flowers on dinner plates. These folks 
miss out on a lot of sensory impact. A simple dish be- 
comes still-life material with the addition of a few 
edible flowers. Flower flavors range from spicy to, 
well, flowery, and even their scents can contribute 
to a dish. The shapes and textures of edible flowers 
are a virtue unto themselves; they can be smooth or 
rough, flat or curved, ruffled or spiked. 

THE FLORAL HARVEST 

From early spring to late summer, if you have a bit of 
soil to till or even a window box, you can grow edible 



flowers. All it takes is a little planning. Seeds for edible 
flowers are available at many garden shops (see 
sources on p. 67). Some of the easiest types to find 
are highly scented varieties of common garden 
flowers, such as roses, lilacs, and violets. Treat the 
flowers you grow with the same respect you would any 
food-bearing plant: don't use chemicals. 

Even without a garden, it's easy to plan a meal 
around colorful blossoms. Most fine food stores have 
access to fresh flowers. If the flowers you want are not 
in stock, merchants can sometimes special-order them 
within a few days; however, not all flowers are avail- 
able year-round, except perhaps in California. 

Ironically, the flower shop is one of the worst 
sources for edible flowers. Edible flowers must be 
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grown without pesticides and specifically for con- 
sumption; florists' products aren't organically grown, 
and many are sprayed with preservatives. 

When choosing edible flowers, fragrance 
means flavor. Pick flowers that have almost reached 
their peak, when their colors are bright and their 
petals firm. To prevent wilting, gather them in the 
cool morning. Only flowers to be dried for teas or 
seasonings, such as calendula or lavender, should be 
picked in the heat of the day, when they are f ree of 
dew. Wash the blossoms thoroughly, but gently, 
under a slow stream of cool water. Drain and store 
them between layers of paper towels in the refriger- 
ator until you're ready to use them. Flowers are best 
eaten the day you pick them. 

NOT ALL FLOWERS ARE EDIBLE 

Edible flowers are a joy, but free-range grazing from 
your garden, even if it's organic, is not a good idea. 
Some flowers are poisonous, and some cause allergic 
reactions, so when in doubt, do not eat them unless 
you have first checked with your local agricultural 
extension service. With that in mind, here's a list of 
flowers that can be enjoyed by both the eye and the 
palate, categorized by whether they are most appro- 
priate with sweet or savory dishes, or both. 

Sweet — anise hyssop, elderberry, honeysuckle, lav- 
ender, lemon balm, rose, scented geranium, violet. 

Savory — borage, calendula, chive, chervil, chrys- 
anthemum, coriander, dandelion, day lily, dill, fennel, 
lovage, nasturtium, rosemary, sage, squash, thyme. 

Sweet/savory — daisy, dianthus, lilac, mint, pansy. 

FLOWER FEASTING GUIDELINES 

If you grow edible flowers, your garden can dictate 
the menu. You can combine types of flowers, but 
don't go overboard — with their complex, sometimes 
contrary flavors, too many flowers can spoil the 
broth even faster than too many cooks. Flowers 
shouldn't dominate dishes; they should provide 
subtle flavors. 

A mesclun salad is an ideal setting for edible flow- 
ers. To create a balance between flowers and greens, 
use about four parts greens to one part flowers. Great 
salad flowers include crisp and spicy nasturtium, 
chive, and borage. To match the flowers' delicate 
textures, it's best to use tender greens such as Bibb, 
endive, red oak leaf, arugula, and mache. Toss the 
greens with a light vinaigrette and then gently mix 
in the flowers. 

Spicy flowers also are excellent for infusing oils. 
For a pint of oil, you'll need about 1 Vi cups of 
flower petals. Mild-flavored oils like canola work 
well, but even more assertive extra-virgin olive oil 
works with the right choice of flower — lavender, 
thyme, or fennel, for example. Fill a bottle with oil 





and flowers, and heat gently in a pan of water for 
about thirty minutes. Store tightly covered for at 
least ten days. To keep infused oils fresh, store 
them in the refrigerator. 

Infused oils also can create a beautiful and easy 
hors d'oeuvre. Place a round of goat cheese in a jar 
that has a tight seal. Pour in olive oil to cover, add 
strongly flavored flowers like lavender and chive, 
and refrigerate for a few days. The blossoms' flavors 
will permeate both the oil and the cheese. 

Flower butters look truly exotic, but they're easy 
to make. Soften a half pound of butter to room tem- 
perature. Mix in three tablespoons of finely slivered 
petals and a few drops of lemon juice, and then pack 
the butter into crocks or ramekins. 

To make flower-flavored sugars, add two parts 
flowers to one part sugar in alternate layers. Cover 
with a tight-fitting lid and store for least two weeks. 
Roses, scented geraniums, and honeysuckle are 
good choices for floral sugars, which can be used for 
sweetening cookies or delicate cakes. 



To make plain custard 
water-color pretty, 
add Johnny- j urn pups. 

This effect is created 
by pouring in the cus- 
tard after you put the 
flowers in the ramekin. 
The f lowers will rise to 
the top. 

Edible flowers flavor 
a savory appetizer. 

Here, the author adds 
lavender and chive 
blossoms to a hinge- 
top jar containing goat 
cheese and extra-virgin 
olive oil. After a few 
days, the flowers flavor 
the oil, which in turn 
permeates the cheese. 
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Sugar and egg whites 
crystallize violets. The 

petals are brushed 
with an egg-white 
wash, dipped in 
superfine sugar, and 
allowed to dry. This 
method also can be 
used to crystallize 
other small flowers. 

No ordinary season- 
ing. Slivered rose 
petals make a delicate 
but fragrant sauce 
for chicken breasts; 
a splash of rose water 
echoes the flavor. 
The same flower that 
flavors the dish deco- 
rates the plate. 




ROSE-PETAL CHICKEN BREASTS 

This delicate chicken dish has a slightly exotic flavor. Serve 
with plain steamed vegetables. Serves four. 

2 whole boneless, skinless chicken breasts 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 Tbs. butter 

2 Tbs. peeled and minced fresh ginger (about a 2-in. piece) 
Small clove garlic, minced (optional) 
V4 cup dry sherry 

2 Tbs. rose water (available at Middle Eastern stores, 
specialty markets, or boutiques like Crabtree & Evelyn) 

1 tsp. honey 

2 Tbs. finely chopped chives 

1 cup petals from a strongly scented rose, slivered 

Halve each chicken breast. Put each half breast between 
two sheets of waxed paper and lightly pound to a uniform 
thickness. Season with salt and pepper. 

Melt the butter in a large saucepan over medium heat. 
When it begins to bubble, add the ginger and garlic and 
saute for 2 min. Raise the heat to medium high, add the 
breasts, and saute until lightly golden, about 3 min. on 
each side. Transfer the chicken to a plate and keep warm. 

Turn the heat to high and add the sherry, rose water, and 
honey to the pan. As the sauce bubbles, stir up the browned 
bits that remain in the pan. Simmer for 1 min. and then stir in 
the chives and rose petals. To serve, cutthe breasts into slices, 
arrange on warm plates, and spoon some sauce on top. 



CRYSTALLIZED VIOLETS 

When the first violets unfurl their blossoms in April, I rush to 
pick the most beautiful for candied violets. Rose petals and 
lilac florets also take well to candying. 

Egg whites 

Water 

Violets 

Superfine sugar 

Beat egg whites with a few drops of water. Hold a violet 
by the stem. With a small, clean paintbrush, coat the violet 
petals (both sides) with the egg whites. Dip the flowers in 
superfine sugar and shake off the excess. Dry them on 
waxed paper; larger flowers may have to be turned with 
tweezers to allow them to dry completely. When the 
flowers have dried, snip off the stems. Store them in an 
airtight container; the violets will keep indefinitely. 

BAKED CUSTARD WITH VIOLETS 

Easy to prepare and not too fancy, this custard is a comfort- 
ing yet pretty dessert. Serves eight. 

3 Acup violet or Johnny-jump-up blossoms 
3 extra-large eggs 

2 extra-large egg yolks 
V2 cup sugar 

3 cups whole milk 

3 A tsp. flower water or vanilla extract 

Heat the oven to 350°F. 

Divide the violets among eight 6-oz. ramekins. 

Whisk together the eggs, yolks, and sugar. Add the milk 
and flower water, and stir until the sugar dissolves. Divide 
the custard among the ramekins; the violets will float to the 
top. Set the dishes into a larger baking dish. Pour very hot 
water into the outer dish until it reaches halfway up the 
ramekins. Carefully put the baking dish, with the ramekins, 
in the oven. Lower the temperature to 325° and bake 45 to 
50 min., until a knife inserted into the center of the custard 
comes out nearly clean. Serve warm or chilled. 

SOURCES FOR FLOWERS AND SEEDS 

Edible flowers are delicate, so it's best to grow your own or buy 
them locally. If that's not possible, some companies will ship. 



Flowers only 
Melissa's By Mail, 

PO Box 21 1 27, Los Angeles, 
CA 90021; 800/588-01 51. 
Quail Mountain Herbs, 
PO Box 1 049, Watsonville, 
CA 95077; 408/722-8456. 
Contact this distributor for 
the retailer closest to you. 
Wild Oats Community 
Markets has stores in 
California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, and New Mexico. 
Call 303/938-1 132 for the 
one nearest you. 



Seeds only 

The Cook's Garden, PO 
Box 535, Londonderry, VT 
05148-0535; 802/824-3400. 
The Gourmet Gardener, 
8650 College Blvd., 
Suite 205, Overland Park, 
KS 66210; 91 3/345-0490. 
Shepherd's Garden Seeds, 
30 Irene St., Torrington, CT 
06790; 203/482-3638. 



Elena Marcheso Moreno grew up cooking in her family s 
restaurants. Now she writes and cooks in McLean, 
Virginia, and is currently writing a cookbook. She grows 
up to a dozen types of edible flowers every summer. ♦ 
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Pastry Bags in a Pinch 

Kitchen parchment is perfect for making 
disposable pastry bags, which can save on 
clean-up or be used for last-minute deco- 
rating when a cloth pastry bag isn't avail- 
able. Half of a standard 16x24-inch sheet 
will make a large cone, sufficient to hold 
a cup or more of filling. A smaller cone 
will give you even more control when 
doing detailed decorating. 

To make a large cone, first divide a full 
sheet into two equal 16x1 2-inch halves. 
Fold one short side of the sheet over a 
long side, overlapping by four inches and 
dividing the sheet into two right triangles 
that look as if a corner has been cut off. 
Gently crease the fold and then cut along 
the fold with scissors or a knife. 

Set the triangle down with the right 




Start with the 90° angle pointing toward you. 
Roll the right side of the paper over to start form- 
ing a cone. 



angle closest to you. With your right hand 
holding the right corner and your left 
hand holding down the center of the tri- 
angle, roll with your right hand inward to 
begin forming a cone. Pick up the cone 
and wind the loose edge around the cone, 
with the point ending above the rim of 
cone. Adjust the paper to bring the cone 
to a sharp point and fold the flap into the 
cone. To secure it, staple one wall of the 
cone or tear a narrow tab in the folded- 
over portion and bend it down. 

Cut off the point of the cone with scis- 
sors or a knife. A small hole will give you 



a fine line for pastry work, while a larger 
hole will accommodate a metal decorat- 
ing tip. As a rule, cut off the equivalent 
of half the length of the metal tip. As 
with any pastry bag, don't overfill it; you 
should be able to fold the open end down 
to completely enclose the filling. 




Keep the point of the cone sharp. 




Once filled, fold the bag closed for control. 



To make smaller cones, cut a full-size 
sheet into two 12x 16-inch halves, and 
then cut again to create four 8xl2-inch 
rectangles. 

— Jay Harlow, a chef, food writer, and 
consultant, Berkeley, California 



Preparing Artichokes 

Artichokes are a delicious addition to 
many dishes and are just as wonderful 
eaten on their own. But getting artichokes 
ready for the pot or grill takes a bit of work. 

There are a few ways you can prepare 
artichokes, depending on whether you 
plan them whole for boiling or steaming, 
just the hearts for stewing or grilling, or 
just the bottoms for classical presenta- 
tions. The method for preparing bottoms 
and hearts renders the artichokes entirely 
edible, while whole artichokes are meant 
to be eaten by pulling off one leaf at a time 
and dipping the tender portion at the 
base of the leaf into warm lemon butter, 
flavored mayonnaise, or hollandaise. 
Baby artichokes, about iVi inches in di- 
ameter, can also be eaten whole. All these 
tiny artichokes need is to have their stem 
ends trimmed, outer leaves removed, and 
leaf tips clipped; they're particularly deli- 
cious deep-fried. 

The cut area of an artichoke darkens 
quickly. Acid inhibits this discoloration, 
so as you work, rub the cut surfaces with a 
juicy lemon half When you've finished 
trimming an artichoke, drop it into a bowl 
of cold water with a few tablespoons of 
lemon juice in it. If you don't have lemon 
juice on hand, substitute a mild vinegar. 

To prepare whole artichokes, cut off 
the stem end to about one inch. With scis- 
sors, snip the sharp spines from each of the 
outer leaves. If you wish, the smaller leaves 
can be removed from around the base. 

If artichoke hearts are called for, be- 
gin as above by trimming the stem. Then, 
starting from the base, bend back each 
leaf and snap it off. Continue until you 
reach leaves that are pale and tender up 
to within an inch of the top. With a ser- 
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The freshest ideas 

in Italian raokitif*. 



Introducing 
red bell pepper cream sauce, 
how sweet it is. 

Sublime, delicate, rich and creamy, our new red bell pepper cream sauce 



IS A TRIBUTE TO PERFECTION. WE USE CHOICE RED BELL PEPPERS, FRESH CREAM 
AND PURE OLIVE OIL, ALL LIGHTLY SEASONED FOR A WONDERFULLY SWEET FLAVOR. 
IT'S A RECIPE CREATED BY THE CHEFS AT CASA BUITONI, CONTADINA'S CULINARY 
ARTS CENTER IN TUSCANY, ITALY. AND, LIKE ALL OUR REFRIGERATED PASTAS 8t 
SAUCES, IT'S ALWAYS FRESHLY MADE FOR AN EXQUISITE TASTE. TRY IT TONIGHT WITH 
CONTADINA LINGUINE AND SEE JUST HOW EXTRAORDINARY DINNER CAN BE. 




© 1995 S.P.N., Nestle Refrigerated food Company 
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Remove the sharp spines, tough leaves, and 
colorful choke for entirely edible artichoke hearts. 

If the hearts are too large for easy serving, they 
can be halved or quartered before cooking. 



rated knife, cut the top of the leaves off 
so that only tender pale leaves remain 
(see photo above). Removing the small, 
tough, purple leaves and silky hairs called 
the "choke" is easier once the artichoke 
has been halved or quartered. Simply cut 
the choke out with a sharp paring knife. 
If you're using the artichoke hearts 
whole, insert your thumbs in the center 
of the artichoke to gently open it up, thus 




Papaya, Pineapple, 
Passion Fruit 
Vinegars 

"A n amazing new food product. . . the lush, tropical 
flavors are truly outstanding.. .tasty enough to be 
used alone on salads... so mild you don 't have to 
add oil. . .great to experiment with sauces and 
vinaigrettes. A taste of paradise. " 

...Anthony Dias Blue, WCBS Radio, New York 

Bring a taste of Hawai'i to your cuisine with these 
mellow, intensely flavorful tropical vinegars. Perfect 

for fat free cooking. Recipes available. 
$10.00 per bottle ( 12.6oz.) includesshipping. Check 
or COD. Institutional size available. 

Moloka'i Maggie's 

P.O. Box 1935 
Kaunakakai, Moloka'i 
Hawaii 96748 
Phone or Fax: 808-553-9821 



exposing the choke. Use a teaspoon to 
scrape it out, being sure to get every bit 
(see photo below). 

Remember to rub each new cut with 
lemon juice. The last step for artichoke 
hearts is to trim the bottoms of the re- 
maining leaf bases with a paring knife 
(see photo at right) . Drop the artichoke 
hearts in lemon water as they're fin- 
ished, keeping them there until you're 
ready to cook them. 

Artichoke bottoms (which some 
also call artichoke hearts) are prepared 




Scoop out the tough, hairy choke with a spoon. 



like the hearts, except that you must 
snap away every leaf down to the choke. 
Cut the choke out and trim away the 
leaf bases, just as if you were preparing 
artichoke hearts. You'll be left with a 




Trim the bottoms for a neat presentation. Work 
on one artichoke at time and keep them in lemon 
water until you're ready to cook them. 



concave "cup" that's perfect for filling 
or slicing. 

— Ruth Lively, a freelance food editor 
and frequent contributor to Fine Cooking, 
New Haven, Connecticut 




CALIFORNIA 

CULINARY 
ACADEMY 



GO PROFESSIONAL 

• Full-time 16 month Culinary Arts AOS degree program. 

• 30-week Baking and Pastry Arts Certificate program. 

• Hands-on culinary experience. 

• International Chef/Instructors. 

• Financial Aid available to those who qualify. 

• Placement service for graduates. 

• Accredited by the ACFEI and ACCSCT. 

• Housing Services. 

1-800 'BAY -CHEF 

625 Polk Street San Francisco, CA 94102 



DON ALFONSO FOODS 7 ! 



HARD TO FIND 

MEXICAN 
CHILES, HERBS, 
SPICES AND 
SEASONINGS. 



SPICY SALSAS 
AND SAUCES, 
MEXICAN 
COOKINC 
/ / UTENSILS, ETC 
Mail $1.00 and receive a catalog, recipes and a $2.00 credit 
for your first order. 
Y.O. Box 2019c3£> ★ Austin, Texas ★ 75720-1 9&& 
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Opening a Wine Bottle 

Hundreds of different wine- opening gad- 
gets are on the market, but the most effi- 
cient are the simplest designs that employ 
either a spiral- or screw-type auger. The 
type of auger determines the technique 
needed to open a bottle of wine success- 
fully. Not understanding the difference be- 
tween a screw and a spiral can lead to 
many a broken cork. Regardless of the type 
of corkscrew you use, the auger should be 
long enough to reach the bottom of the 
cork. As a rule, the higher the quality of 
wine, the longer the cork will be. 

CUTTING THE FOIL 

Use an old paring knife or the blade at- 
tached to your corkscrew to cut the foil 
below the ridge on the neck. This ridge is 
intended to prevent the bottle from drip- 
ping when pouring, but it also provides a 
handy guide for cutting the foil. Cutting 
below the ridge also allows you to clean 
the neck well; this is especially important 
with older bottles of wine, where must of- 
ten accumulates under the foil during 



years of cellaring. Wipe 
the neck and the ex- 
posed surface of the 
cork with a clean cloth 
or paper towel. 



SCREW OPENERS 

Generally found on inexpen- 
sive double-lever or butterfly 
corkscrews, a screw is usually 
sufficient for younger 
bottles of wine which 
tend to have firmer 
corks that can with- 
stand greater stress dur- 
ing removal. But even 
with a young wine, a screw 
may shred the cork since 
it's essentially compress- 
ing the cork as it forces 
its way into the bottle. 

Position the point of 
the screw in the center 
of the cork and screw it 
in until the arms rise al- 
most to a vertical posi- 





/tion. Push the 
arms down to 
the side. If the cork 
has not yet come free of the 
bottle, screw the auger in a 
little farther and extract it. 

SPIRAL OPENERS 

Spiral augers are found on 
many openers, from "T" de- 
signs to waiter's corkscrews and 
Screwpulls. Rather than drilling a 
hole in the center as a screw auger 
does, a spiral threads its way 
through the cork so that when 
you pull it out, it's grasping a 
large amount of the cork. 

One mistake that people fre- 
quently make with a spiral is 
putting the point directly in the 
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center of the cork. The point of the spiral, 
when turned, describes a hollow circle. 
Therefore, when the point of the spiral is 
put in the center, the auger will actually 
pierce the side of the cork. 

Position the point to one side of the 
center by tipping the spiral to 45° with the 
point facing down into the cork. Pierce 
the cork with the tip and then stand the 
spiral up so that its hollow center forms a 
circle around the center of the cork. Screw 
it in and pull out the cork. 




WAITER'S CORKSCREWS 

The waiter's corkscrew combines the 
advantages of a spiral auger with the 



ease of a pivoting lever. Screw in the 
auger (using the method for spiral open- 
ers) just until you can rest the foot of the 
corkscrew on the lip of the bottle. Pull 
up on the lever just enough to dislodge 
the cork (see photo at left). Then screw 
in the spiral the rest of the way and pull 
up slowly to remove the cork (see photo 
at right). If the cork is still partially in 
the neck of the bottle, grasp the cork 
and twist it as you pull it; never pull the 
cork straight out with your hand, as it 
may break. 

CHECKING THE CORK 

Examine the bottom of the cork to see 
that it's moist. More expensive wines may 
have lettering branded on the cork. 
Check to see that the branding matches 
the label; this will tell you that the wine in 
the bottle most likely is what's claimed on 
the label. There's no need to smell the 
cork. Now that the cork is out, I'm sure 
you know what to do. 

— Josh Eisen, a freelance food and wine 
writer and teacher, New York City ♦ 
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SAVE 
$22.00 

now only $19.95 

Here's your chance to taste the wonderful 
flavor of a succulent ham smoked the old- 
fashioned Vermont way, over fragrant fires 
of corncobs and maple wood. Guaranteed 
to be the best youVe ever tasted or your 
money back. — — 

* Order now and we'll include 

\ 6 oz. of Aged Cheddar and 

1/2 lb. Smoked Bacon - FREE! 



HAIU$mTONb 

^ «_-/ W Vermont 

2771 Main St. Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 122-501 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 lbs.) for 
only $19.95 + $6.95 P&H. Total: $26.90. 

□ Payment enclosed □ Charge my ( ) VISA, 
( ) MC, ( ) AMEX, ( ) Diners Club, 

( ) Discover. (Include card no. and exp. date) 

N a mc 

Address , 



Introductory Offer for New Customers Only. 
Limit 2. Good in 48 States Only. Expires 4/28/95. 
Not redeemable in Retail Stores. 

Charge Orders: 802-434-4444 



- Zi P— - v/ 

ers Only. 
res 4/28/95. 
res. 

4-4444^ 



You Won't Find 
This Great Chardonnay 
Anywhere Else! 

Our newly released 1993 Preston Ranch Chardonnay 
is available exclusively from the winery. . . for just 
$96 a case. The last six vintages of Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay have been Gold Medal winners, so this 
one won't last long! Order today and we'll deliver to 
your home or office. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

$10 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

As an introduction to Windsor's Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay, order one bottle - one time only - 
for only $10. 

In 1993, our winemaker received the Andre 
TchelistchefF "Winemaker of the Year" award from 
Bon Appe ftVmagazine. One taste of this classic 
Chardonnay and you'll understand why. 



TO ORDER, CALL 

800-333-9987 



X 



OFFER EXPIRES 6/30/95 
CA, NY, NJ, IL, FLAND OR 
RESIDENTS ONLY. 
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50 Years of 
Singing The Blues! 

For 50 years Famous Maytag Blue Cheese 
has been a cheese lover's delight. Today, 
each wheel is still made by hand and cave 
aged to perfection. Maytag Blue is recognized 
among the world's finest cheeses. And with 
the same dedication to quality we offer a 
variety of other fine cheeses. 

2 lb wheel of Maytag Blue @ $19.25 each 
4 lb wheel of Maytag Blue @ $35. 75 each 
(Plus $5.00 delivery per address) 

*7?iayta2f Dairy Farms 

Dept. 163 • P.O. Box 806 • Newton, IA 50208 
515-792-1133 Toll Free:1 -800-247-2458 

Fax: 515-792-1567 
Discover, Visa, M/C • Ask for a Free catalog 
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A Cracker Made With Wine? 

American Vintage Wine Biscuits 
are deliciously different crackers 
made with wine & black pepper. 
Always a perfect accompaniment, 
serve these crackers with erudite, 
cheeses, pates, cocktails, appetiz- 
ers, wine-tastings, soups, salads, 
munchies, dips or anything you 
can imagine: even ice cream. 
Their striking combination of 

flavors make them 
irresistible 
on their 
own like 
chips. 

A UNIQUE 
GIFT!! 



2 BAG SIZES: 4.5 OZ. & 8 OZ. 

Try our sampler packs: 

• 3 small and 2 large bags $27.00 

• 2 large bags $15.00 

(includes shipping in continental US) 

Credit cards call: 718-361-2358 
MC, Visa, AmEx. Or mail check or money order to: 

American Vintage Wine Biscuits, 
40-03 27th Street, Long Island City, NY 11101 . 
Ask for us at your favorite store. 




The best of Fine Gardening, . . 
now at your fingertips. 

Create beautiful gardens. 

Discover a wealth of 
new ideas for your 
gardens. In these 
articles from Fine 
Gardening, master 
gardeners show you 
the proven 
techniques and 
methods used to 
develop their own 
gardens. You'll get 
great ideas and detailed descriptions f rom 
plot preparation to plant selection. 

SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 96 PAGES, 117 PHOTOS, 
16 DRAWINGS 




tt 101806 
J. tsjy please send me Great Gardens for a Risk-Free 
14-day examination period. If I'm not completely 
satisfied, I may return it and owe nothing. Otherwise I 
will be billed $14.95 plus $3 postage and handling (CT 
residents add 6% sales tax, Canadian residents add 7% GST). 
070207 



CITY STATE 

□ My payment is enclosed. □ MC □ Visa □ AmEx 



EXP. DATE initials 

Send to: The Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, 
P.O. Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 




Real Aeon See£ 

50% LESS FAT THAN CHICKEN! 

COVINGTON RANCH BEEF, a South Dakota Company, 
introduces a totally trimmed, boneless beef, designed 
for the low calorie, low fat, low cholesterol diet you 
want for yourself and your family. Based on a 
naturally lean and tender breed of cattle, our beef is 
the most healthful choice in meats, yet lives up to the 
Midwestern tradition of quality. No fillers or 
chemicals are ever used in processing. 

NOW YOU CAN ENJOY THE SATISFYING 
TASTE OF REAL BEEF, AGAIN! 
COMPARE FOR YOURSELF: 

6-oz. serving fat(gm) %ofCal Cholesterol Calories 

from Fat (mg) 

Covington Ranch Tenderloin 3.0 16% 94 168 

Flounder 2.6 12% 116 198 

Skinless Chicken Breast 6.0 19% 144 280 

Ordinary Beef Tenderloin 17.0 43% 142 358 

SOURCECovington Ranch Q Ada tafromllSDA approved Green Meadows 
laboratory, Ft Collins, CO and USDA Handbooks 8-5, 8-13, 8-17. 

Try the new leader of healthy, lean beef. 

COVINGTON RANCH BEEF 

P.O. Box 601 
YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 57078 
CALL AND ORDER TODAY 

1-800-365-BEEF 

Visa/MC Welcome 
Call or Write for a Free Brochure 



Desert Glory 9 

Snap and Eat Cocktail Tomatoes 

Our vine-ripened Cocktail Tomatoes 
are known for their unique appearance and 
flavor. Greenhouse grown in the rich sandy soil 
of south Texas, our tomatoes are sweeter than 
regular tomatoes and their extended shelf life 
makes for longer lasting enjoyment. Desert 
Glory Cocktail Tomatoes are harvested by 
hand, carefully packaged and then shipped 
on the vine . . . just snap and eat! 

60 OZ. only $19.99 delivered 

CALL TOLL FREE 

1-800-44SALAD 



Guaranteed Fresh 




SHOWN AS 




Diamond 
Steel 



A DMT 
Diamond 
Steel 

perfects the 
cutting edge 
with a few 
strokes. 



An ordinary 
butchers steel only 
straightens or 
aligns the cutting 
edge. The Diamond 
Steel not only aligns 
— it hones to a perfect 
edge. Available in 10-, 
12-, and 14-inch models, 
with comfortable, plastic 
sanitary handle, extra- 
large safety guard and 
storage ring. A must for 
the professional or 
gourmet cook. 

10 inch $46.50 

12 inch $49.75 14 inch $53.00 

Suggested retail 
At Fine Cutlery and Speciality Stores 

AMERICA'S FINEST KNIFE AND TOOL SHARPENERS 

ITnAATP DIAMOND MACHINING 
|_?2^/N^| TECHNOLOGY, INC. 

Dept. FC35, 85 Hayes Memorial Dr. 
Marlborough, MA 01752 USA 
1-800-666-4DMT FAX (508)485-3924 
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In this department, we show off the 
work of cooks who are good at showing 
off their food. The featured cook selects 
a few signature dishes and explains how 
each one is assembled and presented. 

Stylish 
Seafood 

BY ELKA GILMORE 




Japanese Box Filled with Small Seafood 
Dishes. For this appetizer, I use a hand- 
made Japanese bento box to present four 
small plates (above) . I choose whimsical 
pottery for each dish, which makes the 
presentation even more intriguing and 
fun. One of the dishes is always an oyster 
"shooter," which is quickly fried and 
served in its shell on a spoonful of salsa. 




A 



Kasu-Marinated Sturgeon with Pickled- 
Plum Vinaigrette & Enoki Mushrooms. 

The farm-raised sturgeon fillets are mari- 
nated in kasu — sake lees — before cook- 
ing (above) . I compress rice in a Japanese 
rice-cake mold and wrap it in strips of 
nori. I decorate the plate with an abstract 
design made from beet juice that has been 
reduced and combined with ginger oil. 
I use a simple plastic squeeze bottle to 
create the zigzag pattern. 

Grilled Ahi Tuna with Miso-Roasted Egg- 
plant & Tomato Ginger Jam. I cut the ahi 

tuna into log shapes, which I grill briefly so 



they're seared on the outside and very rare 
on the inside (below) . I cut the log diago- 
nally and stand each half vertically on the 
plate. I arrange slices of Japanese eggplant 
that have been roasted with a miso coat- 
ing around the outside of the tuna in a 
flower-petal shape. A few spoonfuls of red- 
wine truffle sauce finishes the dish. 

Elka Gilmore is the executive chef of the 
restaurant Elka in San Francisco, which 
specializes in seafood prepared in a Franco- 
Japanese style. She's also the executive chef 
of Liberte in San Francisco, which celebrates 
French cooking in America. ♦ 
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The Perfect Gift for Cooks. 




Food Science 



Controlling Color Changes in Vegetables 




BY SHIRLEY O. CORRIHER 



Have you ever been frustrated by fruits 
and vegetables changing color as you 
cook them? Bright green beans some- 
times turn dreary army- drab; red cherries 
can take on a blue tinge. Many vegetable 
colors are sensitive to chemical changes. 
Knowing what these are can help you 
prevent foods from turning off-color 
when true colors are important. 

KEEP GREENS BRIGHT 

Green vegetables get their bright color 
from chlorophyll, a green pigment in- 
volved in photosynthesis in plants. Many 
atoms of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen join with only one atom of mag- 
nesium to make a chlorophyll molecule. 
This magnesium atom is easily replaced 
by other substances with which the 
chlorophyll comes in contact. When this 
happens, the bright green color of the 
vegetable changes to a dull olive. To keep 
the greens bright, you have to keep the 
magnesium from being lost. 

One way to control color is by choos- 
ing your cookware carefully. The iron 
and tin in metal cookware actually work 
their way into the vegetables and replace 
the magnesium in the chlorophyll, caus- 
ing the green to turn an unappetizing 
gray-brown. For this reason, never cook 
green vegetables in a cast-iron skillet or 
in a tin-lined pan. 



Old cookbooks advise cooking green 
vegetables in unlined copper pots to turn 
them a beautiful bright green. Like iron 
and tin, copper also works its way into 
chlorophyll and pushes out magnesium, 
but the copper-chlorophyll compound 
that results is bright green, not drab. 
While copper in trace amounts is harm- 
less, in larger amounts, it's toxic, so it isn't 
really wise to cook vegetables in unlined 
copper pots. 

Acids also react with the magnesium 
in chlorophyll, causing true green vege- 
tables to turn a drab olive. This can be a 
problem if you dress green vegetables 
with an acidic sauce. Remember how 
pretty the snow peas and broccoli look 
in a pasta primavera with a vinaigrette 
dressing when you first stir them in, and 
how awful they look 30 minutes later? To 
keep the vegetables from changing color, 
you have three options — wait to put the 
vinaigrette on until just before serving, 
switch to a nonacidic dressing (see recipe 
at right) , or use the green vegetables raw. 
Raw vegetables have a waterproof pro- 
tective coating that keeps the acid from 
getting to the chlorophyll. 

The lemon juice or vinegar you might 
use in a sauce for vegetables is quite 
strong, but even mild acids react with the 
magnesium in chlorophyll. Most vege- 
tables contain acids that dissolve imme- 



Acids ruin the bright 
color of cooked green vegetables. 

A nonacidic sauce like Lemon-Chile Oil flavored with 
lemon zest (but no juice) preserves the bright color 
of the asparagus at left, while acidic vinaigrette 
turns the asparagus above a drab olive green. 

diately in the water they're cooked in. 
How do you prevent the vegetable's own 
acids that are released during cooking 
from ruining its color? 

Baking soda added to the cooking 
water neutralizes the acids in the vege- 
table and works beautifully to keep the 
color bright. However, the soda turns 
the crisp cell walls to mush and wrecks 
the vegetable's texture. 

The classic French method of cook- 
ing green vegetables uncovered in a large 
pot of salted water works because the 
large amount of water dilutes the acids 
and prevents the color from changing. 
Also, many of these acids have low boil- 
ing points. If you leave the lid off, some of 
the acids will evaporate. 

Steaming and microwaving in a small 
amount of water are good methods to re- 
tain the color of vegetables. Although 
the lid of the cooking container traps the 
volatile acids, the vegetables aren't soak- 
ing in an acidic liquid. 

The green is easier to save in com- 
mercially frozen vegetables than it is 
in fresh ones because they were briefly 
boiled before they were frozen. This 
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blanching removes some of the acids 
in the vegetables that cause the color 
change. Of course, you can do this too. 
Briefly boil your vegetables to draw out 
their acids, dunk them in cold water, and 
then finish cooking them in f resh water. 

The big secret for saving the bright 
color of green vegetables is a short 
cooking time. Seven minutes is the magic 
number. As vegetables cook, the cell walls 
break down, allowing acids to get at the 
chlorophyll. The color gradually starts 
changing after 5 or 6 minutes, but doesn't 
really become noticeable until after 7 min- 
utes. By 10 minutes, the change is quite 
noticeable, and by 15 minutes, the vege- 
table is a yellowish- olive green. 

Any vegetable that has to cook longer 
than 7 minutes is a problem, because 
by the time it's tender, the bright color is 
lost. One way around this is to cut vege- 
tables into smaller pieces so that they cook 
faster. Or, you can employ a faster cooking 
method, like stir-frying or microwaving. 

KEEP REDS FROM TURNING BLUE 

Water-soluble pigments called antho- 
cyanins give plants beautiful red, purple, 
and blue colors. Eggplant, radishes, red- 
skinned potatoes, red cabbage, cherries, 
red apples, red grapes, blueberries, rasp- 
berries, and pomegranates get their red 
and blue hues from anthocyanins. 

These compounds change color as the 
acidity changes. In general, the com- 
pounds remain red while they're in acidic 
surroundings but turn blue when they 
become more alkaline. Have you ever 




cooked red cabbage and watched it turn 
an unappetizing blue? What happened 
was that some of the acids evaporated, 
the cabbage became less acidic, and it 
simply turned blue. You only had to add 
lemon juice or vinegar and the cabbage 
would have turned back to red. 

Cherries in muffins may have a blue 
ring around them for the same reason. 
The bakingpowder or baking soda in the 
muffin batter creates an alkaline envi- 
ronment and the ordinarily red juices 
from the cherries turn blue. You might be 
able to correct this by making the batter 
slightly more acidic by adding a little 
lemon juice or by switching to buttermilk 
or sour cream in the recipe. 

Have you noticed the bluish cast that 
some walnut breads have? Walnuts con- 
tain anthocyanins next to their skins, 
and this causes a blue discoloration in all 
but very acidic baked goods. You can pre- 
vent this by first roasting the walnuts, 
which causes a chemical reaction that 
changes these compounds into other 
compounds that don't discolor. 

Another problem with these beautiful 
red and blue compounds is that they are 
water-soluble. Any sauce, dressing, or 
marinade containing watery ingredients 
(fruit juice, vinegar, wine) can wash the 
color of beautiful red flame seedless grapes 
or strawberries right out. To prevent this, 
you can add the liquid to the fruit or vege- 
tables just before serving, or you can mask 
the problem by using a liquid that stains or 
intensifies the red color, like dark fruit 
juice or balsamic vinegar. 



ORANGE AND YELLOW 
ARE MORE STABLE 

Orange and yellow vegetables are much 
easier to deal with than green or red ones. 
That's because carotenoids — the yellow, 
orange, and red-orange pigments in fruits 
and vegetables — dissolve in oil, not water, 
and so they're relatively stable. The fact 
that these vegetables retain their color well 
makes them ideal candidates for longer 
cooking methods like baking and braising. 

Some of these vegetables do become 
paler with prolonged cooking, however. 
You may have seen squash that looks 
washed-out — a sign that it was over- 
cooked. Carrots have such large amounts 
of carotene that they usually retain their 
color even when overcooked. 

KEEP WHITES FROM YELLOWING 

White vegetables that are cooked in water 
that is alkaline can turn yellow. Potatoes 
will turn a cream color, or even develop 
bands of yellow. Rice and onions will turn 
yellow, and cabbage and cauliflower may 
show some yellowing when cooked in 
alkaline water. If you notice this happen- 
ing, add a little cream of tartar, lemon 
juice, or vinegar to the cooking water. 
French chefs cook some white vegetables 
in a blanc made by adding lemon juice and 
flour to water. The lemon juice combats 
any alkalinity in the water, while the flour 
might simply coat the vegetables with a 
fine layer of white. 

LEMON-CHILE OIL 

Try this sauce over steamed asparagus spears 
or broccoli for a bright lemon flavor without 
turning the vegetables a drab olive green. 

7 tsp. red pepper flakes 
7 shallot, minced 

V4 tsp. freshly ground white or black pepper 
V2 cup vegetable oil (peanut, corn, or a blend) 
Zest of 2 lemons, grated 

In a small saucepan, bring the red pepper flakes, 
shallot, pepper, and oil to a simmer and con- 
tinue to simmer on low heat for about 5 min. 
Remove from the heat and let stand 5 min. Add 
the zest and let the mixture stand overnight, or 
at least 2 hours. Strain if desired before serving. 
This oil will keep for weeks in the refrigerator. 



Shirley O. Corriher, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
teaches food science and cooking classes 
around the country. Fine Cooking is 
happy to welcome Shirley as a contributing 
editor. Shell be writing regularly for the 
Food Science department. ♦ 



SCIENCE PROJECT 

Watch how acidity af* 
fects the color of red 
vegetables. Stuff two 
glasses with thinly 
sliced red cabbage and 
fill with warm water. 
Add a tablespoon of 
lemon juice (an acid) 
to one of the glasses, 
and a tablespoon of 
baking soda (an alkali) 
to the other. The acidic 
cabbage turns bright 
red, while the alkaline 
slaw turns blue. 
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YOU 
A LEMON, 
MAKE A 
SOUFFLE. 

Sometimes the best way to get 
ahead is to go back. To school. 
Our unique, 2 year program offers: 

• Hands-on culinary training 

• 7 to 1 student/teacher ratio 

• Paid, personalized internships 

• Financial aid for qualified students 

• Advanced Placement available 

• A.O.S. degree in Culinary Arts 

• NEW: Bachelor's degree program in 
Service and Management 



Send for our 
four color Lk> 
catalog. § ^ J 




CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 



250 Main St., Dept. FC ■ 

Montpelier, VT 05602-9720 Z 

Telephone (802) 223-6324 ■ 

Accredited Member, ACCSCT 



Hilyard & Hilquist 




of Stanislaus County 



America's finest foods, 
direct from Stanislaus 
County Farms 



A delectable gift from our impressive 
collection of fresh and natural foods. 
Four one pound jars of pure 
natural honey, Sage, Orange 
Blossom, Buckwheat, and Alfalfa. 

Flavors from mild herbaceous to 
earthy and robust. Beautifully boxed to 
make an impressive gift. These are 
exquisite honeys and only $25.00 

plus S/H. 

To order plus our newsletter: 



The 




^-Ma^iu* SHOPPE 



We offer one of the most 
extensive selections of 
traditional British foods, teas 
& cheeses in the U.S. 

Ss 

Visit our charming 
New England seaside village, 
Circa 1690 shoppe & tearoom. 

& 

Phone 1-800-8GB-NOSH or 
Fax your order to us, & it will 
be on it's way to you via UPS. 

f ^ w a FRKE catalogue* 



45 Wail Street. Madison CT 06443 
Tel: (203* 245-4521 * Fax (203 > 245-3477 




cSfttofzsd datfidz fPate,* 
The Perfect Gourmet Gift! It's 
Uniquely Mississippi! 

Ctastia datfulz 

A NEW cookbook of exciting and 
unusual catfish recipes from this 
gourmet restaurant in the 
Mississippi Delta- 
Hard cover that opens flat $14.95 

Call to order or receive our brochure 

1-800-833-7731 

P.O. Box 540, Indianola, MS 38751 
FAX: 601-887-5547 



There is nothing hotter than. . . 

"SCORNED 
WOMAN" 

Hot Sauce 



Scorned Woman is 

made from a secret 
combination of 
four peppers 
and spices creating a 
sensational taste. 

FANTASTIC 
EXPLODING FLAVOR 
for Buffalo Wings, 
Blackened Fish 
or the best of the best 
Bloody Mary. 
Packaged in a 
black felt bag $6.99 
or plain $5.99 
including shipping. 



MAKES A GREAT HOLIDAY GIFT 
Order Early! 

Taste for Gourmet Gallery 

6289 W. Sample RcL, 
Coral Springs, FL 33067 
call (800)-TASTEYl 
827-8391 

VISA, MC, & DISCOVER 




Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 




SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in gold, 
each case holds up to ten issues of Fine Cookings 
and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for $24.95, 6 for 
$45.95). Add $1.50/case for p&h. Outside the 
continental U.S., including AK and HI, add $3.50 
each (U.S. funds only). PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and payment to the address 
below, or call toll free, 1-800-825-6690, and use 
your credit card (minimum $15). 
Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19 134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 



1-800-933-2672 ext. 2 

Post Office Box 5175 F 
Modesto, a 95352-5175 
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Taunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 



Free Trial Issue 

To order, use the 
attached card or call 
1-800-888-8286 and 
ask for operator 138. 



FROM THE PUBLISHERS OF 
FINE COOKING 

Your joy of gardening can match your love of cooking. 
Rich soil. . .new bulbs. . .a cutting f rom a friend. Plants filled 
with color. ..flowering shrubs at their peak. New plans for next 
year. . .a small pond . . .pots of blossoms. . .a shade garden 
sanctuary. These are your dreams. And, you wonder, why 
can't it always be like this? 

We believe it can. And Fine Gardening magazine shows you how. 

Fulfill your vision of gardening at its best. . .find inspiration. . . 
proven ideas.,. and much, much more. 

• Garden designers show you how to create 
stunning landscapes. 

• Plant and flower specialists give you expert tips. . . 
and the encouragement to experiment. 

• Experts from across the country share their 
successful gardening techniques. 

• Soil, seed and bulb authorities help you get more 
from your garden. 

• Fellow gardeners exchange "over-the-garden-fence" advice. 

Coast to coast, indoors or out, all year long. . .you'll garden better 
and enjoy it more with America's finest gardening resource — 
Fine Gardening. 
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Soup, Beautiful Soup 



According to the French food writer 
Robert Coutine, genuine oxtail soup isn't 
merely a stock, but an "elixir." I think this 
is true for all well-made soups, which min- 
ister to both body and soul more quickly 
and completely than any other type of 
food. If you want to know how to make a 
soup to feed any kind of hunger, the indis- 
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pensable guide is James Peterson's Splendid 
Soups: Recipes and Master Techniques for 
Making the Worlds Best Soups (bantam, 1993. 

$29.95, HARDCOVER; 524 PP ISBN 0-553-07505-5). 

The key phrase here is "master tech- 
niques." Like all great teachers, Peterson's 
ultimate goal is to free his students from 
the tyranny of dependence. To that end, 
each section of the book includes some 
form of generic instruction. For example, 
one of the introductory chapters presents a 
discussion of basic "ethnic" flavorings such 
as soffritto y mirepoix, the Catalan picada, 
and the Indonesian bumbo, from which the 
adventurous cook may extrapolate an in- 
ternational meal with any ingredients she 
or he has at hand. The recipes are organ- 
ized into chapters according to main in- 
gredient (vegetables, fish, etc.), and each 
chapter includes a summary of general 
soup-making techniques for that ingredi- 



ent, as well as a step-by-step guide. As 
Peterson points out, "Once you under- 
stand the logical progression of steps, pre- 
paring a fish soup (e.g.) from even the most 
exotic place is a simple matter of substitut- 
ing different ingredients at various stages 
during the cooking." 

The glossary organizes and summarizes 
all this information into chart form. "Pat- 
terns for Improvising Soups" comprises a 
20-page step-by-step outline that is cross- 
referenced by ingredient and flavor varia- 
tions, country of origin, and even name. 

The basis of any great soup is stock, 
and Peterson demystifies this most mys- 
terious (at least for some of us) process, 
assuring the "panic-stricken" that total 
kitchen working time for a good stock can 
be as little as 1 5 or 20 minutes despite the 
hours of cooking time. The recipes in- 
clude different types of meat and vege- 
table broths and consommes, as well as 
less familiar items like Miso Soup and 
Thai Hot & Spicy Broth. Numerous rec- 
ipes for additions like noodles, stuffed 
pasta, and dumplings are also provided. 

Each chapter begins with a thorough 
discussion of selection and preparation 
of the main ingredient, more complete 
here than in some supposedly general- 
purpose cookbooks. In the fish section, 
for example, Peterson claims that truly 
fresh fish will have an expression of "cyn- 
icism or indignation," that they "still look 
surprised at having been caught." I was 
skeptical about this at fi rst, but when I 
actually noticed a rather put-upon- 
looking red snapper at the fish store the 
other day, I grabbed it. It was fine. 

Helpful for cooks at every level, Splen- 
did Soups of fers an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation without becoming overbearing. 
There are no photographs, but the rec- 
ipes are presented with clear and logical 
ingredient lists, and Peterson's sane and 
personable voice guides preparation in a 
conversational and yet professional style, 
while his anecdotes refer mostly to his 
experiences as a home cook, preparing 
beautiful meals for cherished friends, 
rather than as a professional chef. 

A step-by-step illustrated approach 
can be found in another book that's also 



titled Splendid Soups, this one by Anne 

Willan. (DORLING KINDERSLEY, 1994. $19.95, 
HARDCOVER; 127 PR ISBN 1-56458-507-7). Part of 

her "Look & Cook" series, this full-color, 
hardcover glossy is geared toward — but 
isn't just for — beginners. Each recipe pre- 
sents photographs of the needed equip- 
ment, the ingredients (a cute little meas- 
uring cup of stock, cheese whole and 
grated), and the step-by-step procedures 
required for various preparatory tech- 
niques (how to roast, peel, and seed bell 
peppers; how to clarify stock; how to 
make wontons; how to make decorative 
cream designs; etc.). Each technique is 
marked with color-coded numbers to 
give the correct sequence. The prep and 
cooking times are all provided, as well as 
a "shopping list" for each recipe. Experi- 
enced cooks may resent this micro- 
management, but those who sometimes 
find it difficult to visualize the process 
will find Willan's book a blessing. Willan 
gives fewer recipes than Peterson, but she 
doesn't miss anything important. In fact, 
while reading this book I felt inspired to 



JL ANNE WILLAN'S 

LOOK&COOK 



Splendid Soups 

'the ultimate step-by-step guide to mistering 
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stop and salt some eggplant in order to 
prepare her Roasted Eggplant Soup with 
Chili Cream. 

After Peterson and Willan, it's hard 
to imagine needing another soup guide; 
nevertheless, Soups, by Mary F. Taylor, 
is a lovely and not at all redundant vol- 
ume. It's part of a series called New Vege- 
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tarian Classics (crossing press, 1994. $18.95, 

SOFTCOVER; 175 PR ISBN 0-89594-648-3). Taylor 

laments that "it's easy to be misled as 
to the nature of vegetarian soups. If we 
see them as chicken soup without the 



chicken, they are destined to pale in 
comparison." Nor should vegetarian 
soups necessarily be "tossed together ar- 
bitrarily." This is certainly possible, but 
"a successful soup is well conceived from 
the start." Well schooled in the classics, 
Taylor studied cooking in Paris and ap- 
plies the fundamentals of her training to 
vegetarian cooking. 

And the results are worthwhile. After 
a brief introduction on equipment and 
ingredients (with great hints like adding 
a raw potato to relieve an overly salted 
soup) and a somewhat longer discussion 
on the "building blocks" of soup (stock, 
thickeners, etc.), Taylor presents her 
recipes by type (light, hearty, etc.) rather 
than by ingredient, and offers extras like 
Cumin Scented Croutons, Spiced Ses- 
ame Crackers, and Jalapeno Butter. The 
recipe titles reveal her talent for interest- 
ing combinations such as Beet & Fennel 
Consomme with Gorgonzola Won Tons, 
as well as a sublime Peach & Pepper Gaz- 
pacho. Hearty bean and vegetable soups 
and chowders don't miss a meat base, 



and Anasazi Bean Soup with Rum and 
Lone Star Bourbon Soup should dispel 
any myth that vegetarian equals tee- 
totaler. The twenty or so f ull-color glossy 
photos should dispel the other myth that 
vegetarian equals quaint and rough. 
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Dubrulle French Culinary School 



n the heart of spectacular Vancouver, British Columbia, the 
^prestigious Dubrulle French Culinary School, now in its 
12th year, offers two intensive 17 week full-time Diploma Programs 
in both Professional Culinary Training and Pastry & Desserts. 
European-trained chefs provide hands-on instruction in classical 
French cooking and baking with emphasis on contemporary 
presentation and palate development. 

□ Limited enrollment □ Accommodation assistance 
Take advantage of the US/Canadian exchange. 

Dubrulle French Culinary Schcx)l 

1522 West 8th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6J 4R8 

604»738»3155 

Poll-f rtv 1 • S00* 667 • 7288 
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Louis P DeGouy 

THE SOUP BOOK 

Over 000 fteopes ■ ^ 



Another narrowly focused book that's 
worthwhile — especially for summer — is 
Cold Soups, by Nina Graybill and Maxine 
Rapoport (farragut publishing, 1988. $10.95, 

SOFTCOVER; 181 PR ISBN 0-918535-07-7). After 

some introductory words on stocks, the 
more than one hundred recipes prove 
simple to prepare and elegant to serve, 
from Curried Cream of Asparagus Soup 
to Zucchini & Fresh Basil Soup to sweet 
Sunrise Melon Soup. Some of these 
would probably also be good hot, and the 
book includes Cheese Pepper Biscuits 
and a few other yummy crunchies, as well 
as a brief section on doctoring canned 
soups. True, there's little here that an 
experienced cook might not think of 
herself, but when summer comes, who 
wants to think? 

Finally, just because it's almost fifty 
years old doesn't mean we should neglect 
The Soup Book, by Louis R DeGouy (Dover, 

1974. $7.95, SOFTCOVER; 414 PR ISBN 0-486-22998-X), 

an apprentice to Escoffier, who cooked in 
the European courts at the turn of the 
century. His book includes extensive in- 



structions for stocks and sauces, with 
81 recipes for clear soup alone, not in- 
cluding jellied consommes. There are 
recipes for Turtle Soup ("take the best 
sun-dried turtle") and Mock Turtle Soup 
(those old standbys!) and even Sorrel 
Soup (which some of us would like to 
think we've just invented), as well as a 
plethora of garnishes like Chervil Dump- 
lings and Hominy Croutons. 

The soups are organized by type 
(chowder, bisque, etc.). Granted there's 
some repetition, with each minor varia- 
tion counting as a separate recipe with its 
own name, and some confusion (at least 
three or four leek and potato soups scat- 
tered around) in the 804 recipes, but who 
cares? As much a food writer as a master 
chef and teacher, DeGouy digresses ele- 
gantly on such topics as the chemical 
processes that result in gelatin, the Por- 
tuguese influence on the codfish industry, 
and the Arab attitude toward salt. Organ- 
ized in the perhaps dated encyclopedia- 
entry style of Larousse, The Soup Book is 
otherwise surprisingly modern, which just 




goes to show that true gastronomic appre- 
ciation is an essentially timeless art. 

— Lisa Ornest lives in Coney Island, 
where she cooks and eats soup regularly. ♦ 
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Crystalline key to 
good cooking 

I first became aware of the importance 
of salt when I started making my own 
chicken stock. Following instructions 
never to add salt until the stock has been 
reduced, I noticed my reduced, unsalted 
stock had a strong but one-dimensional 
chicken flavor. There wasn't a hint of the 
onions, carrots, garlic, thyme, and bay 
leaf that had simmered for hours in the 
pot along with the chicken. Then I added 
the salt. Suddenly it was all there — the 
full flavor of the vegetables and season- 
ings in perfect balance with the chicken. 

SALT UNLOCKS FLAVORS 

On its own or when used to deliberately 
make something taste salty, salt's fl avor is 
quite distinct. But salt can also enhance 
the flavors of other ingredients without 
calling attention to itself. Many foods, par- 
ticularly starches such as pasta, grains, and 
potatoes, taste bland, almost insipid, with- 
out salt. A judicious seasoning with salt 
brings out their flavors, smoothes out their 
bitterness, and makes them taste not salty, 
but more like themselves. 

Odd as it may seem, salt can make some 
foods taste sweeter. Eggplant, zucchini, 
and cucumbers benefit from a preliminary 
salting, which draws out moisture. Because 




they're rinsed before be- 
ing used, they won't taste 
salty, but as they'll have less water, their 
natural sugars will be more intense. Think 
of this process as a reduction and you'll 
understand what I'm talking about. 

Salt also affects the way foods look 
and smell. I've found that green vege- 
tables cooked without salt quickly fade 
and start to brown, but salt in the cook- 
ing water works as a fixative to keep the 
color bright. It has the same effect on 
cauliflower, preventing it from yellowing. 
Of course, odors have a profound effect 
on our sense of taste. Salt intensifies 
aromas, making them more apparent. To 
understand this better, take two glasses 
of the same wine, add salt to one, and 
smell both. The salted one will have a 
richer aroma. 

MORE THAN JUST TABLE SALT 

The main varieties of culinary salt are 
rock salt (halite) and sea salt. Rock salt is 
found in extensive underground beds, 
the remains of long- disappeared oceans. 
It is usually mined, but some producers 
pump water into the salt beds, dissolve 
the salt to produce a brine, and then 
evaporate it back to salt crystals. 

Sea salt, not surprisingly, is produced by 
the evaporation of sea water. Some vari- 
eties of sea salt, European bay salt and Eng- 
lish Maldon for instance, are harvested 
from shallow bays where the sun and wind 
dry up the water and leave behind the salt. 



Most other sea salts are obtained by heat- 
ing vats of sea water until all the water has 
evaporated and only the salt remains. 

To most Americans, salt means table 
salt, a finely ground, highly refined, pro- 
cessed product with added iodine, magne- 
sium carbonate, and other chemicals. The 
advantage of table salt is that it doesn't 
cake. The disadvantage is that it tastes 
metallic and unremarkable when com- 
pared with other salts. 

Kosher or coarse salt is less harsh, less 
bitter, and — to my taste — less salty. I use it 
for cooking. Be careful when substituting 
kosher salt for table salt in recipes. The 
coarse flakes of kosher salt weigh about 
half as much as the smaller, denser grains 
of table salt, so you'll want to use slightly 
more kosher salt than table salt. There's 
no formula for making substitutions; the 
best way to judge is simply to taste. 

Sea salt has a stronger flavor than 
kosher salt, with none of the bitterness as- 
sociated with table salt. I use it as a finish- 
ing salt. There are many varieties of sea 
salt, all with distinct flavors. Sel gris, from 
the Brittany region of France, is gray from 
trace minerals and has a delicate flavor. 
Sel de mer, from the French Mediterranean 
is a white sea salt with a distinct ocean 
flavor. The English sea salt, Maldon, is one 
of the fi ner white sea salts. Japanese black 
sea salt has a strong flavor of the ocean 
and kelp that's good with fish and fish 
soups. Hawaiian red salt is interesting for 
its color, but its flavor is unremarkable. 

Salt, once exalted as a symbol of value 
and permanence, has been vilified in re- 
centyears because of reported negative ef- 
fects on the cardiovascular system. The 
truth is that salt has a negative effect on a 
small percentage of people who have high 
blood pressure. Most of us can enjoy well- 
salted foods without worry. Those who 
must cut back on salt should note that 
most of the sodium in our diets comes not 
from the salt good cooks add to their food 
at home and in restaurants, but from the 
sodium compounds added to processed 
foods. A diet of freshly prepared, well- 
seasoned food is the perhaps the healthiest, 
and most enjoyable, diet one can follow. 

Ann Wilder, founder and president of 
Vanns Spices, a specialty spice house in 
Baltimore, is an authority on the quality 
and blending of spices and herbs. ♦ 
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CHOCOLATE LOVERS 

EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
CHOCOLATE CANDIES AND MORE! 

Now you have a source to buy everything you need for 
making your own candy. Complete supplies including a 
large variety of chocolate, summer coatings, candy fillings, 
chocolate chips, items for dipping, peanut butter logs, 
toffee bars, glaceed fruits, etc. Candy molds, boxes, 
confectioner foils, sucker sticks, sugar-free caramel and 
sugar-free coatings and much more. 

Visa/MC - Mail order catalog $1 .00 - Refunded on order. 

P.O. Box 177 • Tremont City, OH 45372 • Phone:513-390-6420 



Roasting On 



Centuries ago, Native Ameri- 
cans used aromatic cedar 
planks for roasting fish over an 
open fire. Today, professional 
chefs duplicate this simple, 
lowfat method in modern ov- 
ens, praising the way the wood 
imparts its sweet aroma and 
moistness to your seafood 
dishes. Can now be yours. 




only $45 00 plus s&h 

To Order Call 
1-800-765-4408 

Money Back Guarantee 



Sam & Sharon ™ - 10033 63rd Avenue South - Seattle Washington 98178 



There are plenty of 
magazines about food, 
now there's one about cooking. 




Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 
To order, call toll free 1-800-888-8286 
and ask for operator 70. 



A year's subscription to 
Fine Cooking gives you six 
colorful issues brimming 
with in-depth cooking 
information — straight 
from your fellow cooks. 
Just take a look 
through this issue and 
I'm sure you'll 
agree — Fine Cooking 
is your new source 
for fresh ideas, 
sound techniques 
and good advice. 
6 issues, $26 a year 
(outside the U.S. 
$32). If at any 
time you aren't 
satisfied with 
Fine Cooking, 
we'll gladly 
refund your 
money in full. 
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Cooking with Flowers and Flour 

by Marie Bonaminio 
Eat Your Centerpiece? 
Why Not? 

Cooking with Flowers and Flour, 
a colorful video and recipe booklet. Stuffed 
Gladiolus, The Garden Boucake, Marigold 
Munchies, and more! The video will show you 
how it's done-fast and easy. Join me in my 
kitchen by ordering NOW! $24.95 plus $3.50 
postage (Canadian funds $26.95 plus $3.50) 
check or money order, MC, VISA, AMEX to: 

Cooking with Flowers and Flour 

1105 West 21st Street, Lorain, OH 44052 
or call 1-800-837-3505 




EASY TO USE EGG YOLK SEPARATOR 



NOW YOU CAN EAT ALL THE EGGS YOU WANT-WITHOUT THE YOLK! 
■ DO YOU USE EGGS IN YOUR FAVORITE RECIPE? 
- DO YOU BAKE? 

THIS EGG SEPARATOR IS FOR YOU! 
QUICKLY SEPARATES WHITES AND YOLKS 
IDEAL FOR BAKING AND MAKING 

1 SOUFFLES, MOUSSES AND MERINGUES 
DISASSEMBLES FOR EASY CLEANING 
DISHWASHER SAFE 
Only $1 0.95 plus s/h and sales tax 
CALL 1 -800-838- YOLK (9655) 

Of send paymeni to NARROW WAY CO 

PO Box 690467. Slocklon r CA 95269 
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A Brand New Opportunity 



tiPMEMAKER 



Start your own proven and profitable 
Home Based Service Business utilizing your 
Creative Cooking abilities. Learn how to start and 
operate a successful Personal Chef Service business 
from the originator and pioneer of the 
Personal Chef Service industry-the USPCA. 

Our Personal Chef Service Business Training System 

includes: 



•TRAINING MANUAL 
•MARKETING MATERIALS 
•COMPUTER SOFTWARE 



•STARTER RECIPES 
•FORMS AND CONTRACTS 
•ONE YEAR TELEPHONE SUPPORT 



CALL FOR YOUR FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE! 




1 800 547 7915 
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United States Personal Chef Association 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Listed in Entrepreneur Magazine's 
7993 Business Opportunity Top 500. 
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Sponsoring an event that you want readers to know 
about? Send an announcement to Calendar, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506. Be sure to include dates, a complete address, 
and the phone number to call for more information. 
Listings are free, but restricted to events of direct 
interest to cooks. We go to press three months before 
the issue date of the magazine and must be notified 
well in advance. The deadline for entries in the 
June/ July issue is March 1 . 

CALIFORNIA 

Festival — 48th Annual Carrot Festival, January 
28 through February 5, Holtville. Carrot cooking and 
recipe contest, carrot cookery luncheon, barbecued 
rib cook -off, and more. For more information, call 
619/356-2923. 

Festival — 49th Annual National Date Festival, Feb- 
ruary 1 7-26, Desert Expo Center, Indio. Held in the 
date capital of the world, the festival includes exhibits 
of over 100 varieties of dates and citrus, recipe con- 
tests and demonstrations, camel and ostrich races, 
elephant and camel rides, and more. For information, 
call 800/44INDIO. 

Festival — The Monterey Wine Festival, March 
23-26, Hyatt Regency Monterey. For information, 
call 800/656-4282. 

FLORIDA 

Festival — LaBelle Swamp Cabbage Festival, Feb- 
ruary 24-26, Barron Park, LaBelle. The festival cel- 
ebrates the sabal palm, a staple food of the early 
settlers, and Florida's state tree. For more informa- 
tion, contact Patty Brant or Martha Briede at 
813/675-2541. 



INDIANA 

Festival — Maple Sugaring Days, February 18-19, 
Fowler Park, Terre Haute. Tour maple sugar cabin to 
see how maple syrup is made, enjoy maple syrup on 
pancakes with sausage, and visit a restored pioneer 
village containing circa 1830s log cabins and a 
covered bridge from 1848. Call 812/462-3391. 

Fair — The Parke County Maple Fair, February 24-26 
and March 3-5, Billie Creek Village, Rockville. See 
syrup being made at maple sugar camps, have a maple 
syrup pancake breakfast, view displays by Parke 
County's maple producers, and visit the Butcher 
Shop for fresh-cured bacon and ham. For informa- 
tion, call 3 17/569-3430. 

LOUISIANA 

Seminar — A Taste of New Orleans, March 29 
through April 2, New Orleans. Seminar traces the 
culinary traditions of Creole and Cajun cooking 
through visits to famous local restaurants, a wine cel- 
lar, antique homes with early 19th-century kitchens 
and herb gardens, the historic French Market, and a 
culinary antique ihop. Sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution. For information, call 202/357-4700. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Festival — 20th Annual World Catfish Festival, 
April 1 , Belzoni. Held in the catfish capital, this is the 
world's largest catfish fry. Call 601/247-4838. 

NEW MEXICO 

Food Show — The 7th Annual National Fiery Foods 
Show, March 3-5, Albuquerque Convention Center. 
Exhibit of hot and spicy foods, cooking demonstra- 
tions and cookbook signings, plus kitchenware and 
art. Call Dave DeWitt at 505/873-9103. 



Seminar — Southwestern Culture & Cuisine, Febru- 
ary 2 1-26, Santa Fe. Culinary week sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Santa Fe School of 
Cooking. Morning classes on southwestern cooking 
and afternoon field trips yield insights into the cul- 
tures of the southwest. For more information, call 
202/357-4700. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dinners — 11th Annual "The Book &. the Cook," 
March 22-26, Philadelphia. Cookbook authors col- 
laborate with top Philadelphia restaurants and chefs 
to design special meals. For information, call 
800/537-7676. 

Fair — 6th Annual "The Book & the Cook" Fair, 
March 24-26, Pennsylvania Convention Center. 
Showcase of gourmet food purveyors and kitchen- 
ware manufacturers, plus cooking demonstrations by 
participating cookbook authors and Philadelphia 
chefs. For information, call 800/537-7676. 

TEXAS 

Festival — Texas Hill Country Wine & Food Festival, 
March 30 through April 2, Austin. For information, 
call 5 12/329-0770. 

VERMONT 

Cooking Classes — "The Vermont Maple Experi- 
ence" Culinary Weekend, March 3 1 through April 2, 
The Inn at Essex. Sponsored by the New England 
Culinary Institute and Maple Grove Farms of Ver- 
mont. Visit to maple sugar house, hands-on maple 
baking and cooking classes, workshops on backyard 
sugaring and food photography, baking demonstra- 
tion by chef Jim Dodge, and more. For information, 
call 802/223-6324. 




this indispensable catalog offers 
hundreds of hard -to -find cooking 
tools, cutlery, bakeware, cookware and 
gourmet ingredients. You'll find kitchen 
accessories from the world's best manu- 
facturers as well as many items hand 
crafted exclusively for us. And everything 
we sell is backed by our 100% guarantee. 

Phone or write today for a complimentary copy. 

1-800-554-3015 



WOODEN 
SPOON 



P.O. Box 931, Dept. R 5930, Clinton CT 06413 



Travel and Learn 



ariner lours 



myites you to join one 
of our special tratfet 
and learning opportunities,,. 



April: Choose one of two week- 
long programs to Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy, France accompanied by Wil- 
liam Nesto, Master of Wine and 
Sommelier at the Ritz-Carlton in 
Boston. Each includes very special 
tours and tastings at premiere vine- 
yards, regional cuisines and deluxe 
accommodations. 

May: Explore the wines and cui- 
sine of Tuscany. Included are Cor- 
don Bleu cooking classes through 
the Scuola di Arte Culinaria of Flo- 
rence, special lectures, and wine 
tastings. 

For a brochure, please caii today: 



1-617-267-61 13 



Lessons in 
Creative Cuisine 



Due to Unfortunate Circumstances, 
the 1994 Fall Cooking Class 
Schedule has been suspended. 

Sheila is recuperating nicely and 
looking forward to seeing 
you all this Spring. 

Thank you for all 
your Cards & Letters 



New Class schedule will be 
available in February. Classes 
will begin in ApnT95 

Cooking 
Class 

On Twin Lakes 



2221 Twin Lakes Road 
Shohola, PA 18^58 

800-226-6540 
717-296-6066 
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FINE COOKING 



Professional 




Training 

• Small Classes 

• Hands-on Curriculum 

• Accelerated A.O.S. Degree 

&otUdale 
Culinary 
Institute 




CALL 
j 6021 990-377:1 
(800) H IK 2 i'i'A 
Scotisdatr, Arizona 





Delicious 
Grain-Fed Beef 

Traceable from our 
Nebraska Farm to Your Door 

USD A Inspected, Naturally- Aged Steaks, 
Roasts & Lean Ground Beef. Each Tender 

Portion Individually Hand-Trimmed, 
Boneless, Vacuum Packed, Flash Frozen, 
Labelled & Numbered. MC/Visa. 

Free Brochure CALL 1-800-871-6328. 
Great Plains Meats, Wisner, Nebraska. 



Another Great Offer From... 

THE GARDEN PANTRY f* 

Genuine Sicilian Olive Oil 

This handthrown, handpainted ceramic olive oil 
container is made in Sicily and signed by the artist. 
No two are alike. Contains extra virgin Sicilian 
olive oiLthe world's best. 

Available in 2 sizes: 1 liter $60 and 1/2 liter $49 + s/h 
We accept Visa, M/C, AmEx & Disc. 

G\RDE^PVNTRV FCFM, Box 1145 

O Folsom, CA 95763-1 145 



Free Catalog 1-800-916-3332 





Spirited, salt-free spice 
blends at special pavings. 

Put lively international flavors into everyday 
cooking - and save over J0%. It's easy with 
original salt-free, sugar-free Zesty delights^ 
spice blends. Get FREE KMptt with each one. 

> Aegean An Oregano, Lemon & Basil Seasoning 1 .0 oz 
>DaipuM Ginger & Garlic Seasoning 2.4 oz 
>Baja A Cilaniro & Cumin Seasoning 0,9 oz 



All ? JOT just (Includes 

$9 95 



Product 
I 006 



Other blends available. Gifts, loo. 

1-800-256-9328 

Ask for FREE brochure. 



Zesfy d«M»> PO Box 766 Nkaiio, CA 94946 
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MADE WITH *^ 
FRESH GARDEN VEGETABLES 
ALL NATURAL - NO SUGAR - NO FAT 



STONEHILL 
FARM 

PO Box 1 58 
Schwenksville, PA 
19473 



FRUIT SPREADS 
FRUIT BUTTERS 
FREE 

CATALOG 
1-800-776-71 SS 
MC/VISA 




CATERING SEASONING 



Gives Meat Personality! 



Trial size plus proven barbecue recipes. Send 
$4.95 to G.B.G., Box 1 522, Ridgecrest, CA 93556. 



BUY OVER 40 GOURMET 
DESSERT MIXES FACTORY DIRECT 



Italian Dessert Lovers Special 

5 bags Tiramisu Mix. 5 doz. Italian imported ladyf ingers, 
Plus Espresso Coffee. All for only $19.95 + s/h 



SwisSCO Foods 1200 Arizona B-1 3 • Redlands, CA 92374 

We ship to 48 states for only $3.50. 
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THE VICTORIAN 
CEILING RACK 




This pine and cast iron rack is the perfect way to display pots 
and pans, dried herbs and flowers, and favourite kitchen 
utensils. Each kit contains 4 hand finished slats - available in 
4ft. 5ft & 6ft lengths - 2 cast iron ends. 2 ceiling hooks and 
height adjustable links. The VICTORIAN CLOTHES DRYER is 
also available. Castings available in black, green, red & blue. 

for IftforrrLirton or Id mdrr 4 QrtA 1*1 A T 1 

UiiftrurtfVoi FfwBrKRuri | -QUU~ £ iLMJO J J 

Arrowsmlth Tndmp Company Box 14, 1 11 1 Shearme Rd.. Coombs, B C Canada VOR 1M0 



1-800-432-CRAB 

Chesapeake bay gourmet 

"Chesapeake Bay Country's" finest seafood: 
gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab quiche, 
crab soup and other handmade seafood products. 

Write or place your order by phone. 
Chesapeake Bay Gourmet 
P.O. Box 456 VISA and MC 

Chester, MD 21619 FREE BROCHURE 



IMPORTED GERMAN CHOCOLATE 
Semi-Sweet or White Sweet Ground 
Chocolate Chips: Chocolate: an $5.95/ib. 

Airtight Acrylic Canisters with Steel Clamps, sold seperately, hold, 

85oz. $9.55, 66oz. $8,55, 42oz. $7.55, 26oz. $6.55, 16oz. $5.55 

All prices plus $2.00 S/H per shipment, FREE RECIPE fc I 

Check/Mo: J0SEY B. (U.S.A.) CORP. i 

POBox28944, San Jose, CA9515&8944 % ^ * 
Fax: 408-297-5779 




Something nnv, 
fin wtmrthtngoffi. 



POTATO 
OF THE MOh 

Postage Paid 

New Penny Farm offers certified organic 
potatoes in many of the old-fashioned, fla- 
vorful varieties — delivered to your door 
each month. For a f ree catalog, write: PO 
Box 448-C;Presque Isle, Me. 04769. Or call: 
1-800-827-7551 . VIS A/MasterCard accepted. 



■ PHILLIPS 

EXOTIC MUSHROOMS & ACCESSORIES 

ORDER FRESH EXOTIC MUSHROOMS! 
Portabella, Crimini, Shiitake & Oyster 

FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG & GREAT GIFT IDEAS 

CALL - 1 -800-AH-FUNGI 



FEBRUARY/ MARCH 1995 
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CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 

WESTERN CULINARY INSTITUTE 
1316 SW I 3th Avenue 
Portland, OR 97201 
(503) 223-2245 or (BOO) 666-0312 

Professional chef training and culinary a rt pro- 
gram. Intensive 1 2-month program based on the 
principals of Escoffier with emphasis on modern 
techniques. Financial aid available for those who 
qualify, and VA approved. 

Call or write today for more information 
and catalog. 



S 

i 
t 
t 





"jJameyour *GAME" £ 

EXOTIC FRESH MEATS 



Bison, Boar, Emu, Venison, Elk, Antelope, 
Kangaroo, Wild Turkey, Quail, Goose, 
Pheasant, Alligator, Ostrich 
and much more. 
Foie Gras, Russian Caviar, French Pate, 



s 



Italian Prosciutto Ham 














0|, 



For Catalog || 

800-237-7423^" 

International Home Cooking 








0305 Mallory St. Rocky Mount, NC 27801 



G&R 



Publishing Co. 

□ Dept. FC □ 507 Industrial St. □ Waverly, IA 50677 



Custom Cookbooks 

Share your recipes and cooking tips 
with others. Creating your own cookbook 
is both FUN and REWARDING! 



✓ Order as few as 1 00 Books 
Low prices 

✓ Many FREE features 

^ Helpful & friendly customer support 



Call 1-800-383-1679 
for FREE Information! 



PROFESSIONAL HOME 
APPLIANCES 

SAVE ON... 

• VIKING 

• SUB-ZERO 

• BOSCH 

• GARLAND 
• BEST HOODS 

• OTHERS 

Call for a quote 

1-800-213-7747 

C-N-D MARKETING 





Expose yoursef to exotic spices, herbs & 
mouth-watering herb bread mixes! Savoiy 
sauce mixes with no-fat & no-salt. Naturally, 
thz nakxd Qowrmzl has nothing to hide. 
Call for your free catalog. 

1-800-873-1860 



VIDALIA® ONION 
VINAIGRETTES 




A-Jvtork hand drawto Xb order Jfor your o**i 
labels $or tei^then.home brewers and 
W laemoJtei^, coofctofepia^a. A\so menus, 
Wmclis^, intfUfc-nona, all uour personal 
and bu&in&ss needs. 4rt&r brochures 

Zb So. J4#lU * 




Santa Fe 
Dining Car 
China... 

Over 30 different pieces! 
Reproduced in burgundy 
and black, true to the 
1,000 year-old originals 
of New Mexico's ancient 
Mimbres Indians. 



Color brochure $2; FREE when 
purchasing cereal bowl (2nd from bottom). $17 ppd. 
Check, VISA, MC, call 717 235-8998 or write: 




PIPESTONE 



Dept. FC1, 6 Onion Blvd. 
Shrewsbury, PA 17361 



I Learn COOKING AT HOME 

■ Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, 
| desseits and much more. Plus, great gourmet reci- 

pes 1 Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 

■ BROCHURE describes opportunities. No salesmen. 
1 Write or call today! 1-800-326-9221 
I Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. FT0825 AccrBdi1ed „, 
^J0 1 Harrison St., Archbald, PA 18403^ ^ucaticfn & Training cou 




WW 

HAND MADE DESSERT SAUCES 

Since 1982; FREE color brochure. 
"America's best local foods." 

(U.S. News & World Report) 

Three's a Crowd $32.00 

Ceramic fondue set and Chocolate Fondue (20 oz. jar) 
you add the strawberries! 

Valentine Gift Box $21.50 

Southern Sin, Raspberry Fudge, Hot Fudge (10 oz. each) 

TOP HAT COMPANY 
Box 66-F • Wilmette, IL 60091 
708 256-6565 • (fax) 256-6579 
major credit cards 



LOOKING FOR A 
COOKING SCHOOL? 



New Seventh Edition • 338 Pages 

You'll find it in this 
comprehensive resource 
to over 800 career and 
vacation programs 
worldwide. 



1995 

The 

Guide to 
Cooking 
Schools 



Bon Appetit, Gourmet, 
The New York Times 

Just $22.95 ppd. 

ShatvGuides 

Box 1295, NY, NY 10023 
Credit Cards call: 
(800) 247-6553 or 
Fax (419) 281-6883 



ALMONDS 

Natural - Wholesome - Fresh Shelled 
Direct From Our Ranch To You! 



Special -$16.50 
2-one pound tubs Natural Almond Butter 
and 

2-one pound pkgs Natural Whole Almonds 



5 lbs. Shelled-Whole Almonds -$16.50 
25 lbs. Shelled-Whole Almonds -$69.50 
Prices include shipping cost in U.S.A. 

4-1 lb. pkg. Variety 
Flavored Almonds - $16.50 
Send Check or Money Order to: 

WATERFORD NUT COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 37 Waterford, CA 95386 
209-874-2317 



fine 

Cooking 

There are plenty of magazines 
about food; now there's one 
about cooking. 

A year's subscription to Fine Cooking gives you 
six colorful issues brimming with in-depth cook- 
ing information — straight from your fellow 
cooks. 6 issues, $26 a year (outside the U.S. $32). 
If at any time you aren't satisfied with Fine 
Cooking, we'll gladly refund your money in full. 

Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 
To order, call toll free 1-800-888-8286 and ask 
for operator 70. 
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Napkin Folding 



Easy to follow video shows you how 




• Impress your family and friends 

• 16 beautiful folds shown 

• Decorating ideas and tips 

• Attractive example settings 



You will be amazed at how quickly you'll be folding 
napkins once you 've seen this exciting new video! 



Created for the person who loves to entertain! 

Makes a great gift! 

Make your next gathering a memorable one . . . 

(45 Min. VHS) 

Only $19.95 plus S&H Order Now! 



[ Toir Fr M l24 HAS < 
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1-800-638-7347 
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jApp Healthy eating doesn't have 
'fl'lUIv to be boring' 

11 I Use Herb 'n' Lore spice blends 
■ for a gounnet touch. 

Cuhnofjt SpKe Dloodt 



Herb 'n' Lore | 
11 Nadine Court 
Thousand Oaks, CA. 91320 
(805) 499-7505 

For FREE catalogs send LSASE 



Grow Mushrooms Indoors! 




• Organic Oyster Mushrooms 

• Clean, Odor-Free, Easy To Grow Indoors 

• Completely Self-Contained Unit • A Unique Gift 
• Continuous Growth For 6 Weeks • Yields 4-5 lbs. 

• Replacement logs available 
• First Harvest tn 5 Days 

• Cheaper Than Store Brought • Send Check To: 

HomeGrown Mushroom Farms 

Box 75 FC • 1925 46th. Ave. • Capitola, Ca 95010 • (408)479-1866 
$39.50 Plus $7.50 Shipping & Handling. 



CHAUDIER. 
Professional Cookware. 



jf ill 
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800-859-6994 
ionaJ Cutler) Direct 

if* <m ftw i . . A t, f Mui ciulcrv 



Extraordinary Pickled Vegetables 

^SUV/fo & Uni£ i ue Relishes 

Since 1945 
35 Varieties 
Available by Mail 
Catalog 1-800-676-8656 (24hrs.) 
Paisley Farm Willoughby,Oh 




Fresh Ducklings 

^ Jj 

Boneless Breasts 
Plain - Teriyaki 
Honey Orange 

Delivered to your door by 
FedEx. 10 lb. Min. Order 

Call Donna or Marilyn 
1-800-825-9225 
Fax: 1-219-825-2613 

Ctdver Duck Farms, Inc. 

RO. Box 910, Middlebury, IN 46540 



America's biggest selection of Ti 




• Save up to 80% on recent overstocks, re- 
mainders, Imports from all major publish- 
ers. Books once priced at 8 20, 8 30, 8 40— now 
only 8 2.95, 8 3.95, 8 4.95. 

• Choose from thousands of titles including 
hundreds of new arrivals each monthl 

• Books for every interest: Cooking, Gar- 
dening, Health & Fitness, Nature, Biogra- 
phy, History, Travel— over 40 subject areas. 

Free Catalog 

HAMILTON 

^ Box 15-616, Falls Village, CT 06031 j 



tut iM* a urn i: bit or itua 



Rr^iano Pann i^iam > - Aged over 3 yrs. 6.99 lb. 
❖ 

Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 

4.99 liter 11.99 gal. 
❖ 

Porcini Mushrooms - 11.00 l A lb., 20.00 % lb. 

Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for information and free brochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 



Tea Imports 

Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1 OW AJTOJA / garden-fresh, loose tea 



P.O. BOX 159-F * UPTON, MA 01568 




INGENIOUS TEAPOT 

Three compartments, one for tea, one 
for milk and one for sugar. Elegant yet 
delightfully efficient. British Raj design 
returned to production after a lapse of 
several decades. Silver plate. Serves 
three cups. $59.00 plus $5.50 post. 



lll.LX VMVKU 'OW 



TIRED OF THE SAME OLD GRIND? 



rree * 
nder w^^b 



Receive a FREE coffee grinder. Join 
Uncharted Grounds Coffee Club to 
discover a rare new coffee 
each month, and enjoy < 
high quality electric grinc 
with our compliments.* 

Now that's using your 
bean! 

Call 1 800 242-2226 

* 6 month membership to qualify. 
19528 Amaranth Dr. Germantown, MD 20874 




iscoveries 



Experience unique regional 
and specialty confections from 
across the country delivered to 

your home or office monthly. 

Gift Memberships Available 

per month 

Plus shipping & handling. 



800-793-3830 

Brochure by Fax 303-742-1615 



• Gourmet Vinegars - 1 3 varieties 

• Gourmet Mustards - 7 varieties 

• Salsas - Herb Blends - Tart Cherry Rice Pilaf 

Our own recipes, made with herbs we grow! 

Perfect for lo-cal or lo-fat diets. 

Call or write for FREE CATALOG 

4603 Berkshire • Detroit, Ml 48224 
(313) 882-2222 • MC/VISA/DISC 



lit 
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Jamison Farm 
John & Sukey Jamison 
1 71 Jamison Lane 
Latrobe, PA 15650 
1-800-237-5262 

"The Best Lamb in America!" TASTE THE 
DIFFERENCE! To enjoy packages of legs, chops, 
racks, shanks, homemade stews or sauces, call 
for a free brochure. Raised and shipped directly 
from our farm. SPECIAL SPRING GIFT package 
includes 1 leg of lamb & 8 lamb chops, gift card 
& recipe booklet. $75.00 + $8.00 s/h, VISA/MC 



FEBRUARY/MARCH 1995 
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RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



SPICES • TEAS • 
COFFEES • SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 




Chicken 
Expressions 

byNormand /. Leclair 

A few basic steps are 
used to create 50 
chicken entrees. They 
are convenient enough 
to make weeknights 
for family, elegant enough to serve to 
guests. $11.00 PPD. Also available 
Seafood Expressions, $13.50 PPD. 

Normand J. Leclair 

Chicken Expressions 

Box 356, No. Kingstown, RI 02852 



MARZIPAN LOVERS! 

Gloria's Glorious 
I ALMOND MARZIPAN | 
TEA CAKE MIXES 

J MINS. TO MIX- 35 MINS. TO BAKE 

I "Surprisingly moist texture and rich flavor" I 
— Food and Wine Magazine 9/93 

ALMOND, APRICOT, 
CHOCOLATE-CHERRY, OR LEMON | 

$7.95 ea 4 shipping 
Gloria's Kitchen I-K00-6N0-9* 

I P.O. But 141$ M m,l 



Georgia Pecans & Peanuts 



NEW CROP / SHELLED / IN SHELL 
Gifts / FREE BROCHURE/ Cooking 

SUN BURST FARMS 

Dept. L, 352 Paul Sumner Rd., Omega, G A 31775 
TOLL FREE 1-800-358-9412 




A KM EN 

C01WEE 
ROASTERS 
LTD 



Discover 
small-batch 
roasted quality. 
We use only the finest 
arabica beans 
from around the 
world, and roast 
and ship daily. 
Free shipping is 
provided when you 
register as an Armeno 
Express customer and 
order 2 lbs. or more of 
coffee each month. 

Call today 
for your FREE 
catalog. 

1-800-ARMENO-1 
(1-800-276-3661) 




Organize your recipes with this 
Microsoft® Windows™ 3.1 
software solution. We specialize in 
inexpensive, easy to use software. 

Call 303-263-1964 or send $19.95 + 
$3.00 shipping & handling to: 
♦> DPR Consulting 
11521 Lamar St. 
Westminster, CO 80020 



PLATINUM, 

Professional Non- Slick Cook ware 

Cooking excellence for the chef at home. 
Stands the test of tough restaurant use. 
Cleans with the soft stroke of a sponge. 




Where Great Meals 
Come Together 

Ask for PL ATINUMtm. at your cookware store. 




A Catalog for the Jierbal Qounnet 

Discover our delicious selection 
of herb seasonings, teas, mustards, 

Vinegar*. i»iK breads and pastas. 
Plus spice jars, bottles, books and a 
collection of hard-to-find kitchenware. 

Call for aiir newest catalog. 
800-561-3951 



M AINE POTATO SAMPLE R 

Rose Finn Apple, Yukon Gold, Red Cloud, 
Rose Gold, All-Blue, Russian Banana... 

These selections are among the 
many old-time flavors delivered 
monthly to your door in the 
gift-boxed MAINE POTATO 
SAMPLER. Call or write for 
your Free Catalogue. 

Jim & Megan Gerritsen 
WoodPraire Farm 
RR 15 Box 164 
Bridgewater, Maine 04735 
1-800-829-9765 



Visa/MC/AmEx/ Discover 






Chocolate Lovers! 


A Belleweather 




Specialty 


& 


Chocolate Scone Mix. 




Quick, easy, 




delicious treat. 


Sampler: 3 boxes $15.00 (incl. shipping) 


Rt. 1 Box 1207, Hallo well, ME 


1-800-610-5544 



^tctoria's 



inegars 



Rosy Melange 
Modena Balsamic 
Baby Dill Lemon 
French Tarragon 
Royal Raspberry oz. 
Lemony Pepper Thyme $12.00 

(PO <Bo^l27, TreeAoQf, NY 12431 
(800) 646-2059 




CttlL€ LA fUA 

Gourmet chile peppers: Roasted & Individually Quick- 
Frozen (IQF). We also have Organic Dry Red Chiles. 
All grower-direct to you! Shipped UPS nationwide. 

Chile La Isla, P.O. Box 1379, Fabens, Texas 79838 
(800) 895-4603 



WITH THE GREAT FLAVOR OF 

MINOlCS. 

The leader in "meat-first" bases adds the freshest 
llavor to all your poultry, seafood, vegetable, & meat 
recipes... sauces, soups, gravies, and so much more! 

With 28 incredibly delicious varieties ... 
...you're only limited by your own imagination!,*^*. 

MINORS- 



CALL ALLSERV 
TO ORDER 



SINCE 1951 II 

An award winning American 
food Products Company 



1-800-TASTE-2-L 
1-800-827-8328 



Southwestern Specialties 

Recipes on computer disk for Windows™ 



\m 



Resort and Spa Chefs of the southwest 
share their recipes: appetizers, entrees, 
award winning desserts, . . . Includes 
sources for southwestern specialty 
foods. 

FREE BONUS SOFTWARE: lets you add 
your own recipes and i 



™ Send $ 1 9.95 + 3.95 S&H to : 'Menu Master"" 

P.O.Box 14904. Scortsdale, AZ 85267 
For full list of recipe packages send SASE or fax 602 493-3346 
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Publish 
Your 

Cookbook 

, • family 
ll W • Chunh/Sthool 
ySy • Organizations 



200 fiunjmum Order 



For FREE Cookbook Information 



1-800-445-6621 



,ext 9702 



Cookbooks by Morris Press 

3212 E. Hwy30 • Kearney, NE 68847 



? THE ORIGINAL Emrora 



e Ekisterfx &nore 
CrdbcaKgs 

An elegant & easy dining solution. Our 
crabcakes started it all. Made by hand 

using the finest Chesapeake Bay 
Crabmeat. All you do is heat & serve. 
Enjoy an Eastern Shore Tradition! 
• Fresh, shucked Oysters 
• Soft-shell Crabs • Shad & Shad Roe 
• Gift Packages & Certificates 
• Cookbooks • Aged Virginia Hams 

Please send me your free brochure 



<Expiess t UxL 



Route 1, Box 38 • Centerville, MD • 21617 



800-282-CRAB 



EarthStone 

WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

213-656-5926 

237 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles CA 90036 



THE KNIFE 
YOU'LL REACH FOR 



CERAMIC ZIRCONIA BLADE 

MAKES CUTTING SILKY SMOOTH 

• Diamond-hard white Kyocera blade • Sharper 
than any steel edge • Lightweight and perfectly 
balanced • Stays razor sharp - never needs 
sharpening • One-year factory warranty 
• The ideal gift for the serious cook • 

5" All-Purpose Slicer S59 95 + $5 shp. 

Order now from: ShawGuides 
Box 1295, New York NY 10023 
Credit cards: (800) 247-6553 or Fax (419) 281-6883 



OLD COUNTRY RECIPE 

Truly the BEST SAUCE EVER!! 

My great grandmother's pasta 
sauce easy to make and tastes 
GREAT Send S.A.S.E. + $3.00 to 
Mama Nelcionii P.O. Box 60158 
Colorado Springs, Co. 80960 




OYSTERS 

We air-ship Pacific oysters fresh from 
our certified Washington aquafarm. 

Pure, safe, delicious! 

24 in shell 
Oysters 
$39.95 

Includes 
shipping 
& handling 
VJsaUC 

Shoalwafcr Bay Oyster Co. 
1-600-697-8375 or Fax: 206-675-6254 




PIQUANT PEPPER 

Specializing in 
Hot & Spicy Food Items 

Over 352 captivating selections 
for your enjoyment. 

Free Catalog 800-931-7474 

P.O. Box 20196FC, Wichita, KS 67208-1 196 



^ftFlNE MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 

SffjB^^ EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 
Buttermilk, Wholewheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavo ful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 
NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 0Z. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 

Wchftba Mil/ Dept: FC> 1231 Madison Hi " Rd - 
nWi/^Upilt Rahway NJ 0706 5 . (908) 382-301 



REVOLUTIONIZE YOUR 
CULINARY SKILLS NOW! 



DIRECTORY L 
NO/LOW FATV 
HEALTHY 1 
GOURMET () 
COOKBOOKS)/ 



Announcing incredible NEW 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
NO FAT/LOW FAT, SUPER 
HEALTHY GOURMET COOK- 
BOOKS. Powerful comp- 
rehensive detailed resource. 
Fantastic variety, unique 
selections from gourmet vegetarian to spa 
cuisine. Hundreds detailed. Improve your 
cooking, health, competitive edge. 
Indispensable resource for cooks, chefs, and 
health conscious. 

ORDER NOW. $24.95 Plus 3.00 S & H 

To: INFO EDGE PUBLICATIONS 

15 East Putnam Ave., 360FC 

Greenwich, CT 06830 
or Call 1-800-525-7110 




The Chef's Collection: Professional Cutlery, 
Cookware and Gourmet Accessories at 
Discounted Prices. All-Clad, Scanpan, Bourgeat 

And More! Free Catalog!! 
1-800-590-CHEF (2433) 



Chocolatier en Provence 

Ml 



Hand-made gourmet chocolates, 
shipped direct from France. 

At the 1994 International Festival of 
Chocolate in Montbeliard, France, competing 
against 85 chocolate makers from France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, 
Puyricard was awarded five first prizes and 
the International Prize of Excellence as best 
of show. 

Call 707-431-0223 for a free brochure. 



Discover the largest selection of 
dried beans, peas & lentils in the u.s. 




Delicous Bean Flour Mixes 
Unusual Spices & Seasonings 
Bean, Grain & Rice Cookbooks 
Sample Packs That Make Great Gifts 
Specialty Rices, Rice Blends and Ancient Grains 
We Offer More Than 90 Types of Legumes, 40 Organic 

For a free catalogue write to Bean Bag Mail Order Company 
818 Jefferson St. Oakland, CA 94607 or call 510-839-8988 




Only The Very Best 

For Today's Creative Cook 

For over 125 years WATKINS has set the stan- 
dard for the finest quality peppers, vanilla, cin- 
namon, spices, mustards, sauces, and soup bases. 
FREE CATALOG (w/recipes) 
Write: K. Humphreys, Watkins Indep. Rep. 
V 1060 Tara Way, Lawrenceburg, KY 40342 J 



$5 OFF GOURMET COFFEE 

CALL FOR YOUR Don Francisco Coffee 
Traders catalog and get $5 off your first 
order. Choose from over 60 varieties of 
coffees from the world's richest coffee 
growing regions — 
plus gifts and acces- 
sories. All specially 
selected by Don 
Francisco's, a 
family company 
born on their 
own coffee 
plantation. 

K800XJ07-5282 
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Cook's Market 



Classifieds 



a Touch of Pepper 

Touch Sensor Activated Electronic Pepper mi 1 1 

"Maitre 
Queux" 




• Infinite selection of 
grind sizes 

• Rechargeable nickel 
cadmium batteries 

• Black/white w/ 
stainless steel trim. 

9 Vi" x 2 y 4 " 
$99. °°+s&h 



Mr. Pepper 
1-800-837-DASH Z 



ELK7KONIC 

RECHUU UIU 
HfTIKUllL tHIM 




TALAMANCA BLACK 
PEPPERCORNS 



Organically grown en family farms in the tropical rain forests of 
Costa Rica, Talamanca "Growers Reserve" Whole Black 
Peppercorns are now available direct to you from the importer. 

Experience for yourself the unique aroma, the spiciness, the 
difference that freshly picked by hand, sun dried peppercorns 
make. Order Talamanca "Grower's Reserve" peppercorns 
today. MAKES A GREAT GIFT! 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
4 oz. Pkg - $6.75 plus $3.50 S/H 
1 -"Peppermate" peppermill (rated best in Cooks Magazine), 
with a 4 oz. Pkg of Pepper, $40.00 + $4.50 s/h 
Other gifl packages available. 
Quantity price quotes and commercial inquiries welcome. 

Please call or write: BRUGGER BROTHERS 
3868 NE 169TH ST., #401 
N. MIAMI BEACH, FL 33160 

(800) 949-2264 



YOUR RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 




Earn a two-year degree in Culinary 
Arts under the guidance 1 of prof essional chefs. 

jlfc Develop your talent using modern 
facilities and equipment at four locations: 
Atlanta, Fort Lauderdale. Houston & Denver. 



The School of Culinary Arts* 

A DIVISION OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF ATLANTAJHE ART 
■tSTTTSTl V r«l UOfJMLL TV All lOTIM V USTQI 1 Tl CSLOMH KTTTffl i AIT 



1800-543-4860 



© THE ART INSTITUTES INTERNATIONAL*, INC.. 1884 SC30 



Le Cordon Bleu 



The Most Beautiful And Delicious 
Gourmet Gift Packages In TThe World 



* • 

: • •• 

1 


Say Merci 
Beaucoup! 

We Do It All. 
^^Lflf Free Brochure, 


Eutusinii) ay Gourmet Croup Ltd. .J 

1-800-492-1166 





The CLASSIFIED rate is $6 .00/ word, minimum 15 
words. Payment must accompany order. Send to Fine 
Cooking Adv., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506. April/May deadline is January 16, 1995. 

GREAT CAMPING MEALS! The One Pan 

Gourmet; Copkbpok w/150+ recipes. Menu, food 
buying, equipment tips. $12.95 + $2 S/H. (ILadd 
$.88 ST). CARPE DIEM, PO Box 1 17, Downers 
Grove, IL 60515. 

KNIFE SHARPENING SERVICE. Your cutting 
instruments can only complement your culinary ex- 
pertise. Call right now for fast, professional service. 
1-312-7674509. 

QUALITY RETINNING OF FINE COPPER 

Cookware. Prompt turnaround. TIN-N-COPPER, 
PO Box 622, Newell, NC 281 26. (704) 599-0982. 

LA CUISINE * Cookware, juicers, serving sets, 
kitchenware. FREE CATALOG! Write SKAAREN 
& ASSOCIATES, Attn: Dept. C, 5 1 7 South Ho- 
race Ave., Thief River Falls, MN 56701-9963. 
1-800-376-7181 (24 hrs.). Visa/MC welcome. 

FREE CATALOG, INCLUDING RECIPES! In- 
ternational gourmet line of sauces, salsas, dressings, 
condiments and marinades. 1-800-895-3058. 
RENEE'S GOURMET PANTRY 



Advertiser Index 



AUTHENTIC ITALIAN RECIPES !!! Easy in- 
structions for homemade: Italian spaghetti 
sauce,meatballs, lasagne and manicotti. Includes 
Mama's Secrets. Only $14.95. Send check or mon- 
ey order to: R.S. CASTORANO CO., PO Box 
164478, Columbus, OH 43216-4478. 

CAPPUCCINO LOVERS' GOURMET BIS- 
COTTI, Five Fantastic Delicious Recipes. Perfect 
for Valentines, entertaining, elegant gifts! Send 
$3.00/SASE: SWEET & SAVORY, Pastry, PO Box 
16, Wynnewood, PA 19096. 

COOK HEALTHY WITH VENISON 
STARTER KIT. Included are recipes, meat prepa- 
ration hints, and an assortment of popular cuts. All 
venison is farm raised to insure great flavor and ten- 
derness. Call 1-800-730-DEERf or special pricing 
for Fine Cooking readers. 

PAMPERED CHEF - Teach cooking classes to sell 
quality kitchen products. Set your own schedule. 
Training provided. Low investment, no inventory or 
deliveries. Member D.S.A. Betsy 6 1 2-783-8787. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
food-related small business. Grants/loans to 
$500,000.00. Free recorded message: (707) 448- 
0270. (FY8) 
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FINE COOKING 



Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPES 

Scallops with Lime &. 

Savoy Spinach 34 
Black-Peppercorn Salami 58 

APPETIZERS 

Artichokes Braised with 

Whole Garlic Cloves 26 
Black-Peppercorn Salami 58 
Peking Duck 47 

BREADS 

French Country Bread 63 
Mandarin Pancakes 47 
Triple-Hump Loaf 63 
Zataar Flatbread or Breadsticks 64 

DESSERTS, CAKES & PASTRY 

AlmondFilling 31 
Baked Custard with Violets 67 
Chocolate-Cinnamon Sherbet 27 
Cream-Cheese Filling 3 1 
Crystallized Violets 67 
Danish Pastry Dough 29 
Egg Wash 31 
White Icing 31 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish/Shellfish 

Basic Lemon & Herb 
Fish en Papillote 55 
Fennel Risotto With Shrimp 26 



Mixed Shellfish en Papillote 55 
Piquant Snapper or Rockfish 

en Papillote 55 
Salmon, Wild Rice & Mushrooms 

en Papillote 55 
Scallops with Lime & 

Savoy Spinach 34 
Poultry 
Peking Duck 47 
Rose-Petal Chicken Breasts 67 
Wok-Sauteed Mizuna & 

Minced Chicken 34 
Vegetable 
GarlickyGreens with Penne Pasta 

& Spicy Tomato Broth 35 

PASTA & RICE 

Fennel Risotto with Shrimp 26 
Garlicky Greens with Penne Pasta 
&. Spicy Tomato Broth 35 

SALADS 

Arugula & Aromatic 
Orange Salad 27 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS & 
SEASONINGS 

Lemon-Chile Oil 77 
Sauce for Peking Duck 47 
Zataar Spice Mix 64 



TECHNIQUES 

Baking fish en papillote 5 1-54 
Crystallizing violets 67 
Curing meat for salami 59 
Do-ahead method for risotto 2 5 
Drying sausages 59 
Folding parchment for 

baking en papillote 52 
Growing edible flowers 65 
Infusing oils with flowers 66 
Making breadsticks 64 
Making Danish pastry dough 28-30 
Making Mandarin pancakes 48-50 
Melting chocolate 44-45 
Shaping Danish pastries 30-3 1 
Spa cuisine principles 24 
Stuffing and tying sausage casings 59 
Washing & trimming greens 32 
"Water-sauteing" greens 32-33 
Wine & food pairing principles 36 
Zesting citrus with a peeler 55 

INGREDIENTS 

Artichokes, cooking whole 26 
Broccoli raab 33 
Butter, flavoring with flowers 66 
Chard 33-34 

Chocolate, conching 42-43; couver- 
ture 43; dark 43-44; Dutch- 
processed 42; melting 44-45; 
milk 43; storing 45; substitut- 
ing 44; white 43-44 



Citrus, zesting with a peeler 55 

Cocoa butter 42 

Cocoa powder 42 

Collards 33 

Curing salts 57 

Dandelion greens 33 

Duck, drying 47; glazing 47-48; 

removing skin 49; roasting 48 
Escarole 33 

Fish, baking en papillote 51-54 

Flowers, edible 66 

Greens, washing & trimming 32; 

"water-sauteing" 32-33 
Kale 33 

Lactobacilli bacteria 57-58 
Mizuna 33 

Salami, making 56-59 
Savoyspinach 33 
Sponge, making in bread 

machine 62 
Sugars, flavoring with flowers 66 
Tat-soi 33 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Aroma wheel 37 

Bread machines, features 64; 

how they work 61-63 
Kitchen parchment 53 
Meat grinders 56-57 
Sausage casings 58 
Sausage stuffers 57 
Sheet pan liners 53 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 


Fats (g) 






Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


for 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Artichokes & Garlic Cloves 


26 


70 


0% 


3 


17 

















280 


9 




Fennel Risotto with Shrimp 


26 


320 


18% 


16 


44 


6 


1 


4 


1 


100 


460 


3 




Arugula & Orange Salad 


27 


70 


4% 


2 


10 


2.5 


0.5 


1.5 


0.5 





400 


3 




Chocolate-Cinnamon Sherbet 


27 


190 


4% 


5 


44 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 





2 


75 


2 




Danish Pastry (almond filled) 


29 


350 


45% 


6 


43 


17 


8 


7 


2 


60 


180 


2 




Danish Pastry (cream-cheese filled) 


29 


310 


48% 


5 


35 


16 


10 


5 


1 


75 


200 


1 




Mizuna & Minced Chicken 


34 


140 


20% 


21 


7 


3.0 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


45 


190 


3 




Scallops, Lime & Savoy Spinach 


34 


210 


29% 


28 


9 


7 


1 


3 


2 


50 


410 


3 




Garlicky Greens, Penne & Broth 


35 


370 


10% 


19 


70 


4.0 


0.5 


1.5 


1.0 


40 


360 


12 




Peking Duck 


47 


360 


61% 


17 


17 


24 


8 


11 


3 


70 


65 


2 


3-ounce serving 


Mandarin Pancakes 


47 


100 


28% 


2 


16 


3.0 


0.5 


1.0 


1.5 








1 


per pancake 


Garnishes for Peking Duck 


47 


35 


0% 


2 


8 

















10 


3 




Saucefor Peking Duck 


47 


60 


26% 


1 


10 


2.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 





350 







Lemon & Herb Fish En Papillote 


55 


180 


38% 


24 


3 


8 


1 


4 


2 


65 


65 


1 


based on trout 


Mixed Shellfish En Papillote 


55 


130 


13% 


18 


7 


2.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


70 


190 


1 




Salmon, Wild Rice & Mushrooms 


55 


340 


37% 


29 


26 


14 


5 


4 


3 


80 


120 


4 




Piquant Snapper or Rockfish 


55 


280 


34% 


36 


9 


11 


2 


6 


2 


65 


390 


2 


based on snapper 


Black-Peppercorn Salami 


58 


100 


81% 


4 1 


10 


4 


5 


1 


20 


220 


1 


per ounce 


French Country Bread 


63 


70 


6% 


2 


15 

















115 


1 


per slice 


Triple-Hump Loaf 


63 


80 


16% 


2 


14 


1.5 





1.0 








135 


1 


per slice 


Zataar Flatbread 


64 


190 


38% 


4 


24 


8 


1 


5 


1 





270 


1 




Rose-Petal Chicken Breasts 


67 


200 


33% 


28 


2 


7 


4 


2 


1 


85 


140 







Baked Custard with Violets 


67 


150 


38% 


6 


17 


7 


3 


2 


1 


160 


75 








The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Tidbits 



Try a Bite — You'll Love It! 




"Pokeweed will kill you," my mother 
always warned. "One touch from those 
red berries and you'll swell up and die a 
hideous death!" 

I always knew this was an exaggera- 
tion (I bribed my sister to touch one of 
the berries, and she's still alive), but I 
still assumed the plant was dangerous. 
Then this morning, I read an article 
that said, when cooked correctly, poke- 
weed is edible. Reading further, I dis- 
covered that my mother had been half 
right. The berries are poisonous, but 
the new shoots, properly prepared, are 



safe. How did the author know? 

I doubt this author performed his 
own experiments. His information prob- 
ably came from a book. That book got 
its information from an older edition, 
and so on back to the old grannies pass- 
ing down their herbal lore. Perhaps this 
knowledge came from even further back 
than that. After all, the cave people 
were great experimenters. 

But how did the cave people discover 
which parts of the pokeweed were ed- 
ible? What made those early cooks per- 
severe when sorrowing relatives were 



burying the failures? Believe me, if I saw 
my neighbor keel over after eating a 
handful of pokeweed, I'd never touch 
the stuff. 

Maybe they had off icial tasters. 

"This looks good!" Og said. "Pretty 
white flower, lovely aroma. . .hey! Taster! 
Over here. I have a possibility." 

Nibble, nibble... "Arrgh!" 

"Maybe if I cooked it first," Og mused, 
stepping over the taster. He boiled a mess 
of pokeweed, and being a cautious cave- 
man, fed it to a neighbor — who probably 
swelled up and died a hideous death. I 
imagine after a few such mistakes, the 
tribe would be leery of Og and his cook- 
ing prowess. 

I've read that pokeweed is edible after 
being boiled in three changes of water, 
but how was that discovered? When I eat 
something, I don't assume that it would 
taste better if I boiled it three times. 

Og saw the dish of boiled pokeweed 
beside his neighbor's body. "I guess he 
won't need it anymore. I'll eat it," said 
Og. The greens were cold, so he stuck 
them next to the fire. 

When they'd boiled for the second 
time, he hesitated. "Wasn't that the plant 
that killed the taster last week?" Unsure, 
Og tested it on another cave dweller. 
That person also went to that great cave 
fire in the sky. 

Og abandoned the pokeweed by the 
fire, where it boiled a third time. 

A while later, a ravenous Mrs. Og 
wandered by. The simmering greens 
tempted her. Ogcamebackandwas hor- 
rified to see his beloved swallow the last 
of the thrice-boiled pokeweed. 

Imagine their surprise when Mrs. Og 
didn't die! After a few more experiments 
(and possibly the deaths of a few more 
tribal tasters) , the Ogs hit on the boiled- 
in- three - changes- of-water combination 
that rendered the dangerous plant harm- 
less — as long as they didn't garnish it 
with those tempting red berries. 

"What a shame," said Widow Og. 
"They contrasted so nicely with the 
stewed greens, too." 

— Julie G. DeGroat 
Theresa, New York ♦ 

We buy stories about culinary adventures. 
Send them to Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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FINE COOKING 




The Affordable Pro-Style'" Rang 

Coortop, And Wall Oven. 
Now You Can Collect Somethin 
From A Four-Star Restaurant 
Besides Their Matches. 



With Jenn-Air's Pro-Style'" Collection, 
you'll enjoy a true house specialty. 
Because only Jenn-Air combines professional style 
and conventional convenience with a 
very appetizing price. 



E, 




SVD8310S 
Pro-Style Range 



WW27210P 
Pro-Style 
Double Wall Oven 



Our large capacity wall oven 
offers both a radiant self -cleaning 
oven and a Selective- Use™ convection 
oven so you can host any 
size dinner party. 

Our standard 30" range, 

with its down draft cooktop system, 
lets you customize your cooktop 
and grill indoors. Plus, the self -cleaning 
Selective-Use™ oven lets you switch from 
conventional to convection cooking for fast, even 
baking every time. 



Like our range, our cooktop 
can change to suit your tastes. 
And thanks to an 
extendible front panel, it y ll 

easily suit your cabinetry. 





C im Jenn-Air 






Finally, 
save room 
for our refrigerator and 
Quiet Series dishwashers. With stainless steel panels, 
they } ll round out any kitchen. For more information, 
call l-800-JENN-AIR. 
Because now you don } t have to 
own a restaurant 
^^^^ to have a four-star kitchen. 
Bon appetit. 



OOOJENN-AIR 

The Sign of a Great Cook™ 
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Pesemfpfion: 



Sketch Gx>k 

The kitchen isn't the only place 
where Arun Sampanthavivat is 
an artist. Before he opened his 
Thai restaurant, Arun's, in Chicago, 
he imagined all the dishes he planned 
to serve and sketched them in 
a notebook. Color, texture, and 
structure are as important as 
flavor to this master of both 
palette and plate. 
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